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| stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with 


“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 


“Tlay this down as the law of nations. I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place ef all munic- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 


| true that tho States where slavery oxists havo the exclusive 


management of the subject, not only the Parsipent oF 
tse Usirep Srares, but the CommMANDER or THE ARMY; 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THF UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THA SLAVES. ... . From tho instant 
that the slaveholding States become the theatre of & war, 
¢rvit, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Conaress extend to interference with tho institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN Wuien iT cay RE INTERFERED 
wrrn, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or do- 
slavery, to 
a foreign power, . . . It isa war power. I say it isa wat 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to cory on the war, and MUST CARRY IT ON, Ac- 
CORDING TO THE LAwS OP WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 
tious swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THE 
PLACE OF THEM. When two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armics have power to eman- 
cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”--J. Q ADAMs, 
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vAINE COPPERHEAD DEMOCRACY. 


rhe Copperhead Democracy of Maine met in Con- 
; » at Portland, on the 6th inst., and adopted | 
vention a 


sly the following series of factious and incon” 


solutions :-— 


4. That we will earnestly support every 
.| measure tending to preserve the union 
. States. No men have a greater interest In 
coryation than we have—none desire it more. 
ne who will make greater sacrifices or | 
more than we will to accomplish the end. | 
as we ever bave been, the devoted friends 
(Constitution and the Union, and we have no 
» with the enemies of either: and it is be- 
f our devotion to the Union and Govern- 
we are compelled to oppose the present 
ition, which is pursuing a policy destruc- 
both as established by our fathers. 
|, That in the opinion of this Convention, 
ris being conducted by the present Adwmin- 
not for the restoration of the Union but for 
; jition of slavery and the destruction of the 
Uvion, and our only assurance of peace and restora- 
< in the suecess of the Democratic party. 
Rusolved, That, under our form of government, 
cign power is vested in the people, and the 
iries of it were established by them, and rest 
» other foandation than their will. The peo- 
ire the only LAWFUL SOVEREIGN in this coun- 
[he public functionaries of every description 
nly their public servants, or agents of the peo- | 
ple, elected or appointed by the people to transact | 
siness of the people, and responsible to the | 
for the manner in which they perform the 
lyues of the trusts confided to them; and, in fact, 
there is a manifest difference between the ad- 
tion of the Government, and the Govern- 
self. The Government consists of the civil 
political institutions erected by the Constitution, | 
uni to it the people owe allegiance. The Adminis- 
: are but the agents of the people, subject to 
ypproval or condemnation, according to the 
r demerit oftheir acts. 
Resolved, That whenever the people of the se- 
| States, or of any one or more of such States, 
il! express their desire to return to the Union, to 
represented in the Congress of the United States, 
wl to resume their obligations to the Constitution 
Union, the Democratic party will hail their 
4 joy; and will freely welcome them back 


ire. DO 








ynder the protecting folds of the National Flag, 
“with all the dignity, equality and rights of the sev- 
i! States unimpaired ;” and we condemn and de- 


nounce the new and startling doctrine, now for the 
first time avowed by the organs of the Republican 
party, that the extinction of slavery in such States 
should be made a condition of their restoration to 
Union, as a violation of the public pledges of 

¢ party, and as a wicked attempt to overthrow the 

ion, revolutionize the Government, prolong 

war indefinitely, and finally to establish a milt- 
despotism on the ruins of our Republican Gov- 





ont 
solved, That under no possible emergency, not 

i tvsurrection or amid the throes of civil war 

‘an tins government justify official interference with 
vdom of the ballot. The licentiousness of 

* tongue and of the pen is a minor evil, compared 

with the licentiousness of arbitrary power. 

Resolved, That we declare that the power which 
ntly been assumed by the President of the 
Mates, whereby , under the guise of military 

sity, he has proclaimed and extended—or as- 

‘the right to proclaim and extend—martial law 
ver the States where war does not exist, and has 
tt led the writ of habeas corpus, is unwarranted 

Constitution, and its tendency is to subordi- 

ivil to military authority, and to subvert our 
- % of free government. ~ 
‘solved, That we unite with the Democracy of 
ther States in denouncing the arrest and mock 
y Court Martial and banishment of Clement 
‘aandigham, a citizen of Ohio, for no other 
‘ words addressed to a public meeting, in 
course of the Administration, and in 
of acertain military order as a high- 
upon the rights of the citizens under 


‘stintion of his own State, and that of the 
1 Stat 








ites 
tung I, That the Conscription Law, in the 

‘of the convention, is an unnecessary, un- 
pacts: il and oppressive law—deemed by many 
r'e the Constitution and the rights of the 
ind to be destructive of the liberties of the peo- 


While the? . 4 
WV we the Democratic party counsel obedience 
= and respect for the constituted authori- 
* uc deprecate all illegal and violent resistance 
e ex 


ation of any law, however unjust and 
“ive, we believe that common justice requires | 
urdens arising under this act shall be as- 
oii, wu equalized by the State ; and we appeal 
_ ig Administration to suspend the enforcement of 
ihe en ‘until the Courts of competent jurisdiction 
‘ave decided that it is a constitutional enact- 


ment, 


e bard 


‘solved, That the soldiers composing our armies 


armest thanks of the nation. Their 
*¥ called, and nobly did they respond. Liv- 
= , shall know a nation’s gratitude ; wounded, 
.* care; and dying, they shall live in our 
nine monuments shall be raised to teach 
offered ‘thet a the patriots and heroes who 
Widows and. — at their country’s altar. Their 
, rested: hans shall be adopted by the nation, 
worthy a aan ret and cared for as objects traly 
Resolve come 8 guardianship. 
dk bee That the Democracy of Maine, in the 
lon no the Republic, have looked with hope 
‘othe noble stand taken and main- 
efence of the rights of th@ citizen and 
st the encroachments of centralized 
ratio Seymour, Governor of the State 
k, and we hereby tender him the thanks 
© for the service he has rendered the 
the furan: Sago and our cordial co-operation for 
tion is cane a the President of this Conven- 
this resolats ¥ directed to communicate a copy of 
“aon to Governor Seymour. 


merit the w 
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and confidence to ¢ 
“aed in the d 

hate as again 
Power, by Ho 
a New Yor 
* our peopl 
Contry in 


The ¢ . 
fin °nvention nominated, as the Copperhead can- 
°r Governor, Hon. Bion Bradbury, of Eastport. 


The follow; 
Owin set i 
the i. - seditious letter was read from him on 


Eastport, Aug. 3, 1863. 


, T acknowledge the receips of your 
Cn me to be present at the Demnecvenie 
“Venton to be held at Portland on the 6th 


I Would afford 
and interchange 

Teeret that 
Dot be 


My Dear Sir: 


letter, a 
State 
inst, 


me great — to be there, 
greetings with my fellow-citizens. 
professional engagements, which 

Postponed, will orieans : ney: 


The Convention has most important duties to per- 
form. It assembles amid the unspeakable horrors 
of a bloody and desperate civil war. The country 
is oscillating between despotism and anarchy. The 
Jong continuance of the war has stirred the deep 
passions of men. The voice of reason is almost 


| drowned in the terrific storm that rages around us, 


and madness rules the hour. 

The times and the oveasion demand calm delibe- 
ration, and the exercise of the highest wisdom and 
the noblest patriotism. All mere party views sink 
into insignifivance, and the intensely absorbing ques- 
tion rises, what can be done to save the Republic 
from impending ruin ? 

It seems to me that the hope of restoring the gov- 
ernment rests in the united action of all conservative 
men, in resisting the fanatical spirit of radicalism 
largely pervading the land, which now controls with 
its revolutionary doctrines and pernicious influence, 
the counsels of the present national administration, 
and in substituting in its stead an enlarged patriot- 


. . . - | 
ism and a liberal statesmanship which looks alone to 


the conservation of the Constitution and the resto- 
ration of the Union, with all the rights of the States 
unimpaired. 

The Republican party, under its new cognomen, 
holds the position that it is “the solemn duty of all 
loyal and patriotic citizens to take a firm and une- 
quivocal stand in favor of the national administra- 
tion,” and “to unite as one man in sustaining its 
civil and military policy, without qualification or 
reservation,” and “ that upon this issue there can be 
but two parties—patriots in favor and traitors oppo- 
sed.” I quote the language of the convention which 
nominated Mr. Cony. 

So that the issue tendered by the Republican 
party of this State, under the self-righteous assump- 


the present national administration (thoroughly par- 
tisan) is entitled to the unqualified and unreserved 
support of the people in its entire policy and all its 
measures. 

Now, the support of the present policy and meas- 
ures of the administration involves the endorsement 
of the constitutionality and expediency of the con- 
fiseation act, the emancipation proclamation, and the 
conscription bill; and of the despotic doctrines that 


germ of arbitrary power, which in time of war ex- 
yands at once into an absolute sovereignty, wielded 
ca one man, so that liberty perishes or is dependent 
on his will, his discretion, or his caprice ;” and that 
the military power, overrides the Constitution—the 
only law being that of military necessity, and the 


Chief of the Army and Navy. It requires the peo- 
ple to approve of the arrest and imprisonment. of 


sentiment of the Secretary of State, that “ he can 


order the arrest of a citizen of New York, and no 
,0wer on earth but the President can release them.” 
t demands the sanction of the overthrow of the 
right to be secure from unreasonable searches and 
seizures, of a speedy and public trial by an impartial 
jury, of freedom of speech, of freedom of the press, 
and of the independent exercise of the elective fran- 
chise. Besides all this, it would compel the adop- 
tion of a policy which proposes to prosecute the war, 


for a mere territorial Union, regardless of State lim- 
its or State rights—not for a re-establishment of the 
government under the present Constitutiou, but for 
the purposes of subjugation and the abolition of sla- 
very. 

These are not frivolous or captious objections. 


and immunities which the Constitution has guaran- 
tied to the people—nay, they relate tothe very exis- 
tence of the Constitution itself. 

Are the people of Maine ready to concede the 
claim set up by the national administration to that 
despotic power which could deprive them of their 
dearest rights and most sacred privileges—of all 
those noble guaranties affecting life, liberty and 
property, which are secured to them by the grand 
old Constitution established by their fathers as the 
embodiment of the great principles upon which rests 
the base of the mighty fabric of the Government ? 
I believe the people will never acquiesce in such 
doctrine. “In their opinion, the guaranties of the 
Constitution, which secure to them freedom of speech 
and of the press, immunity from arrest for offences 
unknown to the law of the land, and the right of trial 
by jury before the tribunals provided by those laws 
instead of military commissions and drum-head 
courts martial, are living and vital principles, in 
peace and in war, at all times and under all circum- 
stances. No sophistry or argument can shake the 
conviction, nor will the people require its confirma- 
tion by logical sequence ame deduction. It is a con- 
viction deeply interwoven with the instincts, the 
habits, and the education of our countrymen. The 
right to form opinions upon public measures and 
men, and to declare those opinions by speech or 
writing with the utmost latitude of expression, the 
right of personal liberty, unless forfeited according 
to established laws, and for offences previously de- 
fined by law, the right when accused of crimes to be 
tried where law is administered, and punishment is 
pronounced only when the crimé is legally ascertain- 
ed; all these are rights instantly perceived without 
argument or proof. No refinement of logic can 
unsettle them in the minds of freemen. No power 
can annihilate them, and no force at the command 
of any chief magistrate can compel their surren- 
der.” 

But opposition to the present war policy and war 
measures of the administration is not opposition to the 
government. The administration is not the govern- 
ment. Those in authority are but the agents of the 
people to carry on the government under the Con- 
stitution. They may exceed or pervert their con- 
stitutional powers—they may destroy the Constitu- 
tion itself. Under such circumstances, to oppose the 
administration is to support the government. 


To uphold the government, to maintain the Con- 
duty of every citizen. To fail in the duty is to be 


war and subvert the Constitution. 
Bangor Convention. 


and sound constitutional principles in the State. 
Very truly yours, 
BION BRADBURY. 
Gen. S. J. ANDERSON. 





tion of all the patriotism extant, is, whether or not | 


there exists “ within the Constituiion a principle or | 


only judge of that necessity, the Commander-in- | 


citizens of the United States, without due process of | homicide ? If the Maine man is right, the stews ot 
law, “ not so much for what has been done as for | great cities could not disgorge viler criminals than 
what probably would be done,” and of the boastful | are the gentlemen who are holding office in Wash- 


touch a bell on his right hand, and order the arrest | unmanly thus to arraign honest men by gratuitous | 
of a citizen of Ohio, and touch the bell again, and | implications. 


not for the Union asit came to us from our fathers, but | 


They relate to the preservation of the sacred rights | 


stitution, to restore the Union as it was, is the ‘first 


false to ourselves, to posterity, and to the great cause 
of constitutional liberty ; and.it is equally a duty to 
protest against a policy calculated to prolong the 


But my object. in this letter is not to disenss the 
whole subject of the War and the question it has 
opened up, but to call your attention especially to 
the issues presented by the resolutions adopted by the 


I trust that the Convention will be harmonious, 
and that its action will be productive of results that 
shall rebuke the spirit of radicalism and revolution, 
and secure the ascendency of conservative sentiments’ 


| It must be confessed that the “ Democracy ” of 
| the State of Maine dies very hard. It seems to 
| have set its obdurate heart upon departing this life 

in anything but a smell of sanctity; and now, when 
| it holds Conventions, which must be like a collection | 
|of sick folk in a hospital, it always passes resolu- | 

tions which modern events have rendered ridiculous, | 
| though we don’t deny that ten years ago they would 
| have been strictly after the regulation pattern. The 
trouble with these honest gentlemen is, that having 
| all their lives been licking the feet of slaveholders, 
| for the sake of place and pelf, no severity of kicking 
| can rid them of the habit. Dirt-eating, as the West 
| Indian doctors inform us, is an incurable disease— 
| but who would have expected to find the same odd 
| trouble in the nosology of Maine? It is an exceed- 
ingly unpleasant business. The contemplation of it 
| has an adverse influence upon the stomachs of sound | 
j}men. Now, in the midst of this hot civil war, in| 
| which the devil is contending for the everlasting 

continuance of human. degradation, to find beings 
| who wear coats and not petticoats, breeches and 
| not bodices, owlishly resolving all sorts of flummery 


le ; ; : : 
jin favor of their foes, and sending little bits of 


|) webertions. 





| cringing sophistry, with their best compliments, into 
| the enemy’s camp—it is dreadful! It almost con- 
| verts us to the doctrine of the inequality of the races. | 
| They cannot—these Maine Dough Democrats—be | 
|of the same flesh and blood with the brave fellows | 
| who are fighting our battles. The ways of Provi-| 
| dence are past finding out. Why, in the name of 
| our limited reason, are these gentry free in the East, 
while respectable blacks are slaves in the South ? 
| Alas! this boasted Ethnology is more of a muddle | 
| than ever! If white skins must thus betray their / 
| possessors into servility and sottishness, most honor- 
able Caucasians will weep that they were not born 
as black as night. 

Doagh-Democracy, having dropped its little, sen- 
| timental tear, proceeds to assert that “the war is 
| being conducted, not for the restoration of the Union, | 
| but for the abolition of slavery and the destruction | 
of the Republic.” The gentleman who constructed | 
| this resolution only meant, we suppose, to treat his | 
| coadjators to a tid-bit of fine writing; but he has | 
| done something more than this, for he accuses the | 
| Président, in terms, of High Treason—of an offence 
| for the commission of which he might be first im- 
| peached, and then tried, and then executed. Why 
didn’t the writer enlarge upon his amiable proposi- 
tion? Why didu’t he, while his judicial hand was 
|in; charge the President with house burning and 





ington. 


It is cowardly so to mince matters. It is! 
It isn’t worthy even of the Dead De- 


| mocracy of Maine. How many gallant soldiers has 


| that State given to the cause—of what? Of law ? 
| of order? of the Constitution? O,no! Of op- 


| pression !—of injustice !—of rapine !—of “ the de- 
struction of the Republic!® This is the verdict of 
the * Democracy of Maine” in convention assembled ! 
Now for the verdict of the People of Maine at the 
polls assembled! If they make Bion Bradbary their 
Governor, on that platform, we shall be prepared to 
hear that they have simultaneously seceded to Can- 
| ada, and that every one of them is sedulously culti- 
vating a sky-blue nose ! 

Various other resolutions were adopted upon this 
momentous occasion—there was one denouncing the 
Conscription, and another besmearing Gov. Sey- 
}mour with complimentary slaver—but we begin to | 
be sick of the subject, and would fain finish our com- | 
ments. At the very tail end of the string, we notice 
that these “ Democrats” are good enough to ac- 
knowledge that our soldiers are “ worthy of a nation’s 
gratitude.” This means that.returned volunteers in 
Maine will confer a favor by voting for Bion Brad- 
bury. Mark our words! They certainly will not 
do it, unless they left their brains in camp when the 
remainder of their bodies was mustered out.—J, Y. 
Tribune. 


| 


THOSE WHO KNOW, AND THOSE WHO 
DON’T KNOW. 





A State Convention, calling itself “ Democratic,” 
met at Portland yesterday, nominated Bion Brad- 
bury as candidate for Governor, and passed resolu- 
tions condemning the war for the Union, refusing to 
support the Government, and declaring the Con- 
scription law unjust and oppressive, though it sensi- 
bly advised no resistance to it by force. Mr. Brad- 
bury, in a letter read to the Convention, declared 
himself opposed to the Emancipation Proclamation, 
the Confiscation act, and the general management 
| of national affairs. The fourth resolution of this 
conclave asserted that “the war is conducted not 
for the restoration of the Union, but for the aboli- 
tion of slavery and the destruction of the republic.” 
It is on this ground that the convention refused to 
support the Government. 

Now, last Monday an important election was held | 
in the State of Kentucky; the people chose a Gov- 
ernor and members of Congress. The Kentuckians 
know something by experience of how the war is 
carried on, with what objects and on what princi- 
ples. They see-more of the war every day than the 
stay-at-home “ Democrats” of the Maine Conven- 
tion have ever seen or will ever see. Union armies 
have been marching across their farms for two 
years; they have fought and beaten rebel armies 
on their soil; and they have suffered thereby from | 
the operations incident to a state of hostilities. If, 
any men in the world, then, should know whether | 
“this war is conducted not for the restoration of the | 
Union, but for the abolition of slavery and the de-| 
struction of the republic,” the Kentuckians are 
those men. They ought to understand that ques- 
tion, at least, and the more so becanse they have a 
double interest in it—first as lovers of the Union, 
and second as slaveholders. If it were true, as the 
Maine Convention asserts, that the Administration 
intends the war todestroy the Union and not tosave 
it, does any one believe that a single Kentuckian 
would vote for it—except. indeed, those recreants 
who followed John C. Breckinridge out of the State 
when they found that their intrigues could not 
carry the State out of the Union? Or, if Ken- 
tucky slaveholders believed that the war was con- 
ducted only to abolish slavery, as the Maine Con- 
vention pronounces, does any one su that a 
single slaveholder would vote for a candidate who 
is pledged to the prosecution of the war ? 

Yet not only have such votes been thrown, but on 
Monday last the Kentackians chose for Governor 
Jadge Bramlette. who had previously pledged him- 
self to the unconditional support of the Government: 
they besides, several Congressmen of the 
same determination. Almost the entire Union ticket 
was chosen; notwi the bitter and un- 











scrupulons efforts of those who called themselves 

Democrats, and whose “ platform” was, with slight 

exceptions, the counterpart of that just adopted in 
aine. 

What then? Are the people of Kentucky blind ? 
Are they fools, incapable of comprehending what is 
patent to every capacity? Not at all. But they— 
who see every day evidence of the intentions and 
desires of the Administration; who know by sight 
and feeling bow and on what plan it conducts the 
war—know very well that all these charges are 
false ; they are opposed, perhaps, individually to the 
policy of the Emancipation act, but they know that 
the freeing of the slaves of rebels is only an ineident 
of the war, and not at ali its main purpose; they 
know that it is absolutely necessary to defeat and 
disarm those who are in revolt, and though they 
may not approve the particular measures resorted 
tofor that end, they yet athe the end; they 
know that the rebels themselves spare no property 
of Union men, bat rob, burn and destroy every- 
thing; and the majority of them begin to see that 
the only way to deal with a rebel against the Union 
is to take away his property, his means of subsis- 
tence, and especially the slaves who work for him, 
feed him and give him time to ride around the coun- 
try plotting treason, plunging a peaceful country 
into disorder, and destroying the estates of his loyal 
neirhbors. 

There sa magnanimous and noble spirit mani- 
fested in the attitude of the Kentuckians, as well as 
good sense in their view of things; they are them- 
selves likely to be sufferers to a certain extent ander 
the policy of the Administration; they do not en- 
tirely accord with it; but they will not allow their 
private judgments nor their private interests to in- 
terfere with their public duties. The men in Wash- 
ington, they say, may be mistaken in this means or 


in that, but they are honestly and earnestly striving | 


to raleem the nation from rebellion, from civil war, 
from disorder and from division, and so long as they 
do so, they shall have our encouragement and sup- 
port. How different from the position of the cop- 


perheads of Maine, who live hundreds of miles from | 


the seat of conflict, who suffer by it indirectly only, 


who have neither slaves nar estates to lose, and | 
who are yet loud in their protests that the war is | 


dishosestly conducted, and on those false grounds 
refuse to sustain the government? Isit not in fact 


| 
ludicrous to an inexpressible degree, that while the | 
| 
' 


border slave States—Missouri, Maryland, Kentucky 
—lend acordial support to the Adininistration, these 
‘democrats ” of the remote and secluded districts 
of Mune hold back because the Administration is 
inimical to slavery ? The fact recalls the anecdote 


told by Goldsmith of two men who met on London | nant vf the ie Confederacy will r= be ac- 


whom was a porter sweating under his burden, and 
exclaimed : “ The mounseers will make us work like 
horses,” to which the other, a profane, drunken 
soldier, replied: “ Yes, and what then will become | 
of our holy religion ?”—N. Y. Evening Post. 


> __——------- 


“THE KENTUOKY ELECTION. 





Of late, the rebellion bas lost ground and hope 
everywhere. The secessionists and copperheads ex- 
nected to gain something from the recent election in 
Kentucky. They felt sure of carrying that election ; 
and, then, they would do something to embarrass 
the administration, ard create a diversion that would 
revive the fading hopes of treason. The democratic 
party of Kentucky had in it already, or drew into 
it by the force of elective affinity, all the secession- 
ists of the State, and all the “ conditional Union 
men.”’—all the friends and followers of Buckner and 
Magoffin. with all those of Wickliffe. They nom- 
inated Wickliffe for Governor; and, so strong was 
their expectation of success, that some of them 
boasted that they would carry the State by 50,000 
majority, Against them was arrayed the uncondi- 
tiona! Union party, with Jadge Bramlette as candi- 
date for governor ; and true Union men all over the 
country very naturally desired the success of this 
party. The election has taken place ; and the tri- 
umph of the unconditional Union party is over- 
whelming. * 

It is interesting to observe how this result of the 
Kentucky election is taken by the leading demo- 
cratic papers in this part of the country. Of course, 
the extreme copperhead press, everywhere, is dis- 
appointed and angry at this defeat of the Kentucky 
democrats. In Ohio, and throughout the West, it 
is greatly chagrined ; and the democratic papers here 
in New England denounce the result. The Hart- 
ford Times calls it a triumph of “ abolitionism ;” and, 
after expressing its wrath with such headings to the 
news as,—"* Bavonets TRIUMPHANT—F REE BaL- 
LoT SUPPRESSED,” it comments as follows :-— 


‘ Burnside established martial law over Kentucky 
two or three days before the election, and gave diree- 
tions as to who might vote. The tyranny of bayonets 
being thus placed over the ballot boxes, abolitionism 
had its own way. Very few democrats voted, as the 
laws of the State were set aside, and the election was 
controlled entirely by orders from Washington, 
through their tool, Burnside, who was backed by a 
large army. Thus we find the freedom of the ballot 
crushed out by the direct interference of the military 
power. It will be so in Maryland and other States.” 


Such atrocious falsehood is not creditable to any- 
body; but the Times was wrathful, and could not 
stand for trifles. The Providence Post, quite as an- 
gry asthe Times, imputes the result to an interfer- 
ence of the administration in behalf of the “ Bram- 
lette ticket,” and says :—* It has been plain to us 
for a fortnight or more, that the people of Kentucky 
were not to enjoy a free election ;” also, “ for weeks 
it has been understood that the cabinet regarded the 
support of Mr. Wickliffe as a species of dislovalty, 
and word went forth that the democratic candidate 
must be defeated;” and the Post even pretends to 
see in the result threatened danger to the freedom 
of elections in other States. These copperheads are 
very miserable. The defeat of secessionism in Ken- 
tucky makes their heads swim, and overcomes them 
with shocking dreams of that ghastly funeral proces- 
sion in which they will be compelled to follow cop- 


| perheadism to the grave which its remains will be- 


foul. 


ies 





A Stave-Master Cuacrinep. The following 
is an extract from a Bichmond paper :— 


“ What contributed most to by mortification was, 
that in my whole gang of slaves, among whom there 
were any amount of Aarons, Abrahams, Isaacs and 
Jacobs, there was not one Abdiel—not one remain- 
ed loyal to the rebel. This is the complaint of 
hundreds and thousands of other sufferers. The 
most petted, trusted, and seemingly devoted slaves are 


found wanting in the hour of trial.” 

This reminds us of a made some years ago 
by a Kentuck Mi ccultiers who after saying to an 
audience in Ch nnati that his slaves not ac- 
cept freedom if he were to offer it, went home to 
find that during his absence his slaves had all run 


away !—Independent. 


THE “MARTYR.” 
| Visit to Vallandigham—How He Looks—His Pro- 
gramme. 


— ee * 
[Correspondence of the Chicago Tribune.] 
Niagara Farts, (Cuurron House.) ) 
July 20, 1863. 
* * * “ * 
THE MARTYR DEJECTED. 

As [have before remarked, Vallandigham seems 
much disappointed and cast down. He came here 
expecting and desiring to be lionized, and he finds 
| few willing to undertake the job. ‘The nobby na- 
| tives of this British province, with brief-tailed coats, 
narrow rimmed, blue banded titles, peer at him 
through their glasses from a distance, with sublime 

coolness and indifference, or hardly at all. None of 
| them send him a card, or come forward to greet 
him. This is annoying to the martyr, for he looked 
for active demonstrative sympathy from the Cana- 
lans. 
DISPLAYING HIS WOUNDS. 


The martyr is very anxious to show his wounds 

to small and gaping audiences, and to large ones, 
too, if they will but come and take a look, which 
they do not. He has not yet made enough political 
capital by their exhibition to set up a candidacy 
for town constable. He recounts, with much une- 
tion and extreme detail, the manner in which-he re- 
ceived them, He has words of hate for the Gov- 
} ernment, the Administration and all in power, but 
|not one word of hope and encouragement for his 
|country. He utters anathemas and cursings against 
| our Generals and soldiers, but not one curse, not 
one anathema, against Jeff. Davis and the rebel 
| horde who are trying to break down and utterly 
| destroy the best government on earth. He talks 
| continually, and with malicious earnestness, about 
“crushing the despots at Washington,” but says 
|nothing about crashing the rebellion. To_ his 
| mind, the latter is of remote consequence—mere 
“mint, anise and cummin”—while the “ more 
| weightier matters of the law” are cenéred in the 
griefs which he has been compelled to suffer. Hs 
rights, his privileges and his freedom to talk and 
| practise treason, must be secured first, and until 
| then, the country left to take care of itself. 





HIS PROGRAMME. 
His programme, as [ gather from his utterances, 
|is something like this: The war will be ended 
| when the Democratic party come into power, which 
| willbe in 1865; and not till then. The indepen- 


poses of “reconstruction.” At that Convention 
new guarantees shall be given tothe South, by con- 
stitutional amendments—such as the acknowledg- 
ment of the nationality of slavery ; the right of 
slaveholders to carry and hold their slaves wherever 
they please, under the protection of the Federal 
Government; the restoration of slavery where it 
has been abolished by the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion; a general amnesty and restoration to rights of 
all rebels—leaders and all ; in fact, all that the slave- 
holders ever claimed in their most arrogant moments, 
“and more too,” is to be readily and cordially con- 
ceded, with such a disposition of the Abolitionists 
as the mercy of the rebels may suggest. This is about 
the programme which is now being prepared to gov- 
ern the future action of the great Democratic party ; 
and depend upon it, it will Bee the support of that 
time-honored party ; there is no mistake about this. 
True, the veteran apostles of that faith, those whose 
personal character and intellects added lustre to 
the name, are not with them—Dickinson, Dix, Cass, 
Butler, Brough, Tod, Wright of Indiana, Wright 
of Pennsylvania, Andy Johnson, Holt, Guthrie, 
Burnside, Rosecrans, and hundreds of others; but 
it will, nevertheless, have the sympathies and active 
support of a large majority of the once proud gnd 
dominant Democratic party, and will be made the 
test of political faith in the coming national contest. 
Upon this platform it will have to be met and con- 
quered. 


A BATCH OF PILGRIMS«eFROM BUFFALO. 


A band of pilgrims came down from Buffalo on 
Sunday morning, to see the great Martyr and Pro- 
phet. There were none of the leading Copperheads 
amongst them. They were all the small fry, with 
much swagger, turn down shirt collars and dirty 
bosoms. “Judge Fullerton,” of whom I never be- 
fore heard, was the leader and spokes man of the 
band. He has a fossilized appearance, wore big 
ruffles in his bosom, and affected whiskey, as did the 
rest of the party, in ab veo and ponderous pota- 
tions. The crowd—numbering a dozen or so—talk- 
ed loud and with much swagger. All they wanted 
was to“hang Abe Lincoln, Bill Seward, and all 
other Abolitionists ;” “the rebellion was a big thing 
for their party, and ought to be encouraged, until 
all the damned Abolitionists in the army were 
killed off ;” “Jeff. Davis was a better man than 
any Abolitionists, and if Vallandigham should be 
elected President, which they fondly — would 
be the case, Jeff. Davis should have the best place 
in the Cabinet.” Some of the party would like to 
have cheered for Jeff. Davis, but they were re- 
strained by the more shrewd ones. They were all 
introduced to the great Martyr, and regarded that 
as glory enough for one Sunday. 


MES. VALLANDIGHAM. 


Mrs. Vallandigham, wife of the Martyr, accom- 
panied by Jadge Blanchard, J. H. Walters, her son, 
and several female friends, arrived here on Satur- 
day. Mrs. V. is a comely, pleasant-looking lady, 
and betrays no evidence of insanity or even unhap- 
piness. Young Master Charlie Vallandigham, who 
represents the future of the Vallandigham family, 
is a bright, lively youth, of ten summers, with 
Young America proclivities, and will perhaps make 
his mark, not after the manner of his father, I hope. 


VALLANDIGHAM—HOW HE LOOKS. 


ay A of your readers have doubtless looked 
upon Great Banished, at least before he got his 
“ proud title,” but probably the larger share of them 
have not. I will try to tell you, in a few words, 
how he looks. In height, say he is five feet nine to 
ten inches, broad, shouldered, and now quite 
thin—his weight proba i not exceeding 160 pounds. 

limber jointed—that is, 


hi His blue, hat 
nig che Taleo 


i: with 2g inner at 
times having an ambiguous and able ex 
sion, ~ bearing a pleasant and ble 
smile. He greets you in a cordial manner, but at 
oneeassumns a jal air, as much as to ask, 
* What new scheme have nview?” He 





talks about himself and his wrongs, and it is hard 








to draw. hie from that subject. The crow: tracks 
around his eyes make him forty-five, but a casual 
glance places him at forty. His hair is brown, which 
means just no color at all, siightly tinged with grey. 
This is Vallandigham as I see him. Close observa- 
tion of the man forces the conclusion that he is a 
selfish demagogue, and not to be trusted where great 
issues are at stake. 

The Copperheads of Ohio are trying to make him 
Governor of that great and loyal State; and, if 
successful in that, then to lift him into the execu- 
tive position now held by “Honest Old Abraham 
Lincoln.” Will the day ever come when this will 
be so? If yes, it will be the darkest day that human 
liberty ever encountered. I cannot, will not be- 
lieve it. 

Biagsealas tag sk Sad a 

JEFF. DAVIS'S ADDRESS, 
- It is said that a Cossack exists under the skin of 
the most civilized Russian. Jeff. Davis’s recent ad- 
dress to the deserters of the rebel army would seem 
to show that the highest “ Confederate ” position, 
cannot obscure the principles and language of the 
slave-driver. None but one affiliated with that tribe 
would dare to charge the Government of the United 
States with seeking the extermination of the South- 
ern people, including their wives and children ; with 
being engaged in wholesale plunder, destruction 
and division of property among “ wretches” of 
“ atrocious cruelty ;” with incendiarism and the de- 
bauching of an inferior race with the promised “ in- 
dulgence of the vilest passions as the price of their 
treachery.” No prominent man of any other na- 
tionality at the present day would be found using 
such vile and reckless language as this. But it is 
not inappropriate to the pen of the chosen repre- 
sentative of a community of slave-drivers, Beaure- 
gard has uttered foul falsehoods at home, and Maury 
has rivalled him in his scientific slanders abroad, but 
their official chief beats them both in full proportion 
to his superior rank. 

But it may be suggested that the desperate situa- 
tion of Davis is not calculated to induce him to stand 
upon propriety or to measure his words. He is 
making a last effort to “ fire the Southern heart,” 
and he may well risk blowing his own reputation to 
the winds. In this point of view, his address is one 
of the most significant developments of the whole 
crisis. He acknowledges that there is a large army 
of deserters now scattered over the rebel States, 
which he has no wane of gathering into the ranks 
again, except by this public promise and amnesty 
and pardon. Of course, he smooths over the ex- 
cuses and reasons in favor of these absentees, but 
they are clearly nothing but common deserters, 
whom even the strict regulations of the rebel army 
have not suflived either to hold, find or return. 
They are those who have abandoneg the sinking 
ship, who have saved themselves as they could. 
Precious few of them, therefore, will Jeff. Davis ever 
see rallying under his banner again. 

But into what a valley of humiliation must the 
rebel * President ” have descended, before he could 
have brought himself to thus announce the low estate 
of his once audacious conspiracy! It is a confession 
that the attempt to recruit the rebel army by sum- 
moning all between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five is a failure. But when did deserters ever re- 
cruit an army? If they should ever go back, their 
second state would be worse than the first; for it 
would denote their triumph over the rules of the 
service and the authority of their leaders. But they 
will not go back, in numbers of any consequence. 
The reasons for which they ran away willkeep them 
away. Jeff. Davis must rely upon the force 4 has, 
subject to the daily loss by desertion. These are 
insufficient to stand before the national troops, un- 
less the latter shall not be reinforced, but still fur- 
ther thinned out, through Copperhead influences. 
Let us take care to prevent that.—Boston Journal. 


> — 


EMANOIPATION IN SURINAM. 

On the Ist of July, the slaves of Surinam, a Dutch 
colony in South America, were emancipated in ac- 
cordance with a law adopted by the Legislature of 
Holland, on the 8th of August, 1862, with the cor- 
dial sanction of the Dutch Government. The slaves 
of the colony form an overwhelming majority of the 
total population, numbering about 45,000 persons, 
in an aggregate population of 61,000. More than 
one half of the negroes belong to the Moravian 
Charch, the missionaries of which publish in the pa- 
pers of their denomination some p poset ix informa- 
tion on this important event, and especially, on the 
spirit in which the slaves received the news of their 
approaching liberty. 

The Rev. Mr. Jansa, one of the oldest and most 
experienced missionaries of the colony, says : 


“ The intelligence of the speedy emancipation of the 
negroes naturally awakens in me, who have so long 
labored in this Colony, the most heartfelt joy. Hav- 
ing been requested by several planters to make known 
to their slaves the Proclamation of the Governor and 
the Emancipation law, I did so. They assembled, 
neatly dressed, in the church, and I tried to explain 
everything to them, getting them to repeat aloud all 
that I said, so that there might be no misunderstand- 
ing. The joy and praise of the poor negroes were 
touching. They previously heard, but refused to 
believe, the news, saying : ‘The whites have deceived 
us so often!’ But now that I made known the truth, 
and told them, ‘It is really so, our Saviour has in- 
fluenced the King and his counsellors to set you free 
on the first of July, 1863’—they doubted no longer. 
Big tears of joy rolled down their black cheeks, and 
with jubilee joy they exclaimed: ‘Our dear teacher 
tells us; we believe it; we will be free! What our 
mothers heard of ere we were born, that is now to 
come to pass, that we will see! Thanks, thanks unto 
God Y ” 

After Mr. Jansa had Jaimed the coming eman- 
cipation on a number of plantations, fifteen of the 
native assistants of the missionaries went to the Cit- 
izen Captain, (chief magistrate of a district,) and 
begged him to thank the Governor, and through the 
Governor the King, in the name of all the planta- 
tions of this district ; they added that so long asthey 
should continue slaves, they would show themselves 
to be diligent and obedient, and would endeavor to 
prove that the liberty promised them should not be 
abused ; and that when they were iree, they would 
earn their bread and support their families faith- 
fully; finally, they asked permission to send their 
children at once to school. 

In response, the Governor wrote a very friendly 
letter, which the mi i 
whereu 

rose, than’ 
him, and then spoke very appropriately to the con- 
gregation. 

The missionary continues : 


“ The spirit at nt prevailing among the negroes 
is dinars. Who will rita oe joy of the mis- 
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but we will no longer be restrained from giving the 
bread of life to those who really hunger for it; we will 
not be obliged to hold service, and give ee 
late in the evening, when the negroes are tire = 
worn out; we will have the children in our wig * 
and no one can forbid them to come. I confess t! = 
feel rejuvenated. The negroes often say to gt “ 
rejoice with us, as though you too were to be made 
free!’ The oppression of slavery is something ter- 
rible !” 

The Moravians, in view of the emancipation, feel 
the necessity of having more schools and more na- 
tive assistants. It is an encouraging circumstance 
that there already is, at Beekhuizen, a Normal 
School for the training of native teachers, which 
will, no doubt, be speedily enlarged. Perhaps the 
efforts which will be made by the Moravians will be 
sufficient for preaching to and teaching all the ne- 
groes of the colony. If not, their wants, we hope, 
will attract the attention of other Christian degomi- 
nations. In their moral and social progress, just at 
this sime, the whole Christian and civilized world 
must feel the profoundest interest ; for every unfa- 
vorable report that, rightly or wrongly, may be 
given of their condition, would be received with re- 
joicings by all the enemies of human freedom in this 
country who have bathed this land in blood, or sym- 
pathize with those who have done so, that the Afri- 
can race may still be held in hopeless bondage. 


A SLAVE-PEN BROKEN UP. 


We copy from the Hvening Post the following 
portion of a deeply interesting letter from Balti- 
more: 


« The release of the slaves of the rebel General 
Stuart from a slave-pen in Pratt street, in this city, 
was attended by some interesting incidents. Col- 
onel Birney having applied for authority to visit the 
place aud confiscate Stuart's * property,’ an order 
to that effect arrived yesterday, and in the after- 
noon the Colonel proceeded to the prison, showed 
his order, entered, and locking the doors bebind him, 
entered the court-yard first, and then visited the 
cells. In this place sixty persons were confined, 
some of them having been there over three years. 
To be imprisoned there, without ever being allowed 
to visit the outer world, to forget almost what trees 
and flowers and green fields were, to be deprived 
even of the cool breezes of heaven, was bad 
enough; but there was worse than this. The ball, 
the chain, the shackles were not wanting to make 
the lives of these pour creatures more miserable. 
Sixteen men were bound together with shackles at 
the ankles, others were chained two by two, and 
one old man had his legs fastened together by 


ning weight on the rebels; when victory after vic- 
tory has knocked at their frightened hearts, and 
flung the word “ surrender” in their teeth; when 
our noble soldiers are broiling in iron-clads around 
Charleston ; when Western harvest fields are red 
with their blood; when the broad Mississippi flows 
free at last from traitor thraldom, and goes singing 
to the sea its glad song of deliverance, bearing, as 
its best treasure, that sacred blood, to give it to the 
broad Gulf, that the Gulf may send it to the broad- 
-er ocean, till all the world shall find the seeds of 
freedom scattered broadcast by the restless waves; 
when now loyal masses of fresh troops, rallying to 
our standard, might remove all need of further 
bloodshed, and end the war; in this grand bour, 
Mr. Seymour stands up, and palters over the con- 
stitutionality of the draft! Thus does this great 
man show bis loyalty to our Government, and his 
love for its defenders. Oh, Mr. Seymour, Mr. Sey- 
mour! you may have the gift of tongue, (would that 
it were “unknown !") the interpretation whereof is 
most easy—* Drag out the war but another year, and 
then—and then—!” Shall the politician, through 
his country’s ruin, grasp his base success? Shall 
Mr. Seymour institute another New York riot? 
Will not the loyal army and the loyal people rebuke 
such paltering with the public safety, such recreancy 
to duty, such culpable blindness to the right ? 

The President has couched his eyes. Pray God 
the operation may be successful ; and when his devils 
again come forth from their tombs, may they see 
Jesus passing by, in the great events of the day, 
aud, driven forth into the swinish herd of malcon- 
tents, may they rush with them violently down the 
steep precipice of public opinion, and be Jost in the 
waters of oblivion !— Worcester Spy. 

al z 


THE SACKED HOUSE. 

On the Sunday following the great riots in New 
York, Rev. O. B. Frothingham preached a sermon, in 
which he made the following reference to the sacking 
of the home of James S. Gibbons, Esq :— 


"The dwelling was one, the like of which is rare 
in any city— a dwelling of happiness and peace— 
a home of the tenderest domestic affections—a 
house of large friendliness and bospitality—a refuge 
and abiding place for the unfortunate and the out- 
cast. ‘There was no display of wealth there—there 
was no wealth to display; yet the house was full of 
things which no wealth could buy. It was 
crowded with mementoes. The pieces of furniture 
in the rooms had family histories connected with 
them; chairs and tables were precious from associa- 
tions with noble and rare people who had gone. 
Pictures on the walls, busts in the parlors, engrav- 





shackles connected by chains bound to his waist. 
The poor wretches were all terribly frightened when 
called up by the Colonel. They thought he had 
come to buy them, and take them off South, as it 
seems they have been kept there by their masters 
to await either peace and ‘the Union as it was, or 
a good chance for shipment to the South. They 
were soon reassured, however, anda blacksmith hav- 
ing been sent for, the chains and shackles were 
speedily removed. 

“ When the chain fell from the ankles of the old 
man, he lifted up his eyes and hands, and exclaimed, 
‘Thank God!’ The expression was simple, but in 
its tone revealed the suffering, the despair of 
months. When told they were to go out and be 
free, they could not believe it at first, but when as- 
sured again and again that it was so, a simultaneous 
shout of gladness went up, which must have made 
the angels rejoice, and ‘God bless you, massa! 
God Almighty bless you! The Lord Jesus love you, 


ings, photographs, books, spoke, of the gratitude or 
love of some dear giver. One room was sacred to 
the memory of a noble boy, an only son, who died 
some years ago. There was his bust in marble, 
there were his books, there were the prints he 
liked, the little bits of art he was fond of, and all 
the dear things that seemed to bring him back. The 
whole house was a shrine and a sanctuary. 

« And who were the inmates? The master, a man 
whose sympathies were always and completely with 
the working people, a man of steady and boundless 
humanity. The mistress, a woman whose name is 
familiar to all doers of good deeds in the city of 
New York, and dear to hundreds of the objects of 
good deeds. To the orphan and friendless and poor, 
a mother; to the unfortunate, a sister; to the wretch- 
ed, the depraved, the sinful, more than a friend. In 
the city prison, her presence was the presence of an 
angel of pitying love; at Blackwell’s Island, she 





massa!’ were the blessings freely showered upon 
the Colonel, who, scarcely less happy than they,. 
tried to make them understand that they owed 
their release to the Government. They listened and 
assented, but still evidently looked upon the Colonel 
as their deliverer, after all. The scene, he says, he 
shall never forget. Their joy found vent, with the 
men, in prayers and ejaculations of praise, with 
the women in tears and embraces of each other. 

“‘ Finally, the Colonel told them they must get 
ready to go out. 
cells for their bags and bundles. And—the Colonel 
told it with a smile—even in this supreme moment, 
womatily vanity (shall we so call a laudable self- 
respect ?) showed itself. He could see them smooth- 
ing their hair, putting on little articles of finery, 
and otherwise ‘ prettying up,’ before their bits of 
looking-glass. It was not many minutes, however, 
before they all came down, and were marched out, 
men, women and children, into the free—to them 
doubly free—air. 

“They were taken to the recruiting office in 
Camden street, and here another most affecting 
scene took place. The news of the opening of the 


prison had spread like wildfire, and the office and | 


pavements in front were crowded with colored peo- 

le, many of whom now met friends and relatives 
for the first time for three years. Well, I must not 
make my letter too long. Suffice it that joy reigned 
supreme, and when the Colonel asked, ** Now, what 
is to be done with these people for to-night ?” the 
most generous hospitality was liberally tendered. 
After seeing them thus all provided for, and enlist- 


ing sixteen able-bodied men in the service, the Col- | 
onel returned to camp, feeling that the blessing of | 


heaven would be upon the work he had that day 
done. 

“In the evening, one of the lieutenants, talking 
with the new freedmen, asked them if they knew 
the person who liberated them. ‘ No,’ answered 
one, ‘we don’t know him, but we know that God 
sent him.’ ‘ Yes,’ echoed the rest; ‘God sent him 
—God sent him!’ 

“ Thus, you see, ‘ the hand-breadth cloud the sages 
feared’ is spreading. The Colonel hopes soon to 
open every slave-pen in Baltimore, and through 
God's grace and the strong arm of the Government, 
they shall never be used as such-again.” 

The Springfield Republican regrets this act, and 
observes : 


“ A slave-pen is a monstrous institution, as is | 


slavery, but it is legal in Maryland, and it does 
not appear by what law, military or other, these 
United States officers override the laws of Mary 
land. Such acts ignore the cause of emancipation 


Government.” 


By what law? By the law of God, of course. 
Birney is a Doctor utriusque juris. 





When Seymour, in his sorry plight, 

Unfarled his banner to the air, 

He chose the sable skirts of night, 

And “ barred” each ray of glory there. 
Then from his kennel, mid the scam, 
He bade his banner- bearer come, 

And gave into his reckless hand 
The sword to stab his native land. 


Such was the travesty of Drake’s “ American 
flag,” that rang through our brain when Gov. Sey- 
mour’s remonstrance with and complaints to the 
President concerning the draft sang over the tele- 
graph wires. What would the wise Governor have ? 
Another mob? Another cruel, fiendish outbreak 
against the good and noble, against the defenceless 
and the weak? Another sacking of such homes as 
the Gibbons’? Another fiery onslaught against for- 
lorn children? Another hellish sheaf of murders of 
frightened negroes, who, fancying they had fled from 
the house of bondage into a city of refuge, found 
there a smooth, bland “ gentleman ” (@) to sli the 
Jeash of his bloodhounds upon them for their de- 
struction? By dastardly appeals to passion and 
prejudice, (the prejudice of color and of race,) the 
slums of New York were stirred. The filth bubbled 
to the surface in that seething political caldron of 
Aamnable ingredients. Up from gutters, and broth- 
els, and gambling hells, and grog-shops,—up from 
the haunts of thieves,—up from the rat-holes of pol- 
lution,—up from the hiding-places of infamy,—came 
the horrid crew of Mr. Seymour's constituents ; and 
when the raging, blood-thirsty mob stood before the 
bland, smooth “ gentleman !” (?) with their imperi- 
ous, insulting demands, what did sweet, kind, amiable 
Mr. Seymour do? Instead of answering those de- 
mands with an emphatic “No!” from a eannon’s 
mouth, he stood before his “ reasonable constituency ” 
“roaring as gently as any sucking dove,” “I will 
endeavor to have this draft stopped!” “1 will 
endeavor to cripple this Government, which op- 
presses so cruelly our dear Southern brethren !” 

I will endeavor to bring into power the Demo- 
cratic party, with a good sound copperhead !”"—and 
80, looking across that gulf of death and destruction 
 ingina Rass him to swallow up the defenceless 

sent his wolves away to pillage ; 
murder and dein. Y to pillage and plunder, to 

And, after all this, we read this morning of bi 
petty cavils at the draft, and his request for the fv 

of it “ till us constilutionality is tested,” for- 
sooth! This, then, is Mr. Seymour's patriotism 


Then they fairly flew to their | 


~| tures were twisted off, and most of the water fau- 
- “ ess | cets. 
in the State, and provoke hostility to the general | 


was welcome as a spirit of peace and hope. The 
boys at Randall's Island looked into her face as the 
face of a mother. Again and again had she res- 
cued from the life of shame the country woman, and 
possibly the kindred of the very people who plun- 
dered her house. For the better part of a year 
and more she has been in camp, and city hospitals, 
nursing their brothers and sons, performing every 











R@™ The Editor of the Liberator is absent from his 
post, endeavoring to obtain recreation, recuperation 
and inspiration from the ocean breeze near Plymouth 
Rock. Letters for his personal attention may be ad- 
dressed to him, until the last of the month, at Ply- 
mouth, Mass. 


JUSTICE AND HUMANITY TO SOLDIERS. 


Most of the readers of the Liberator are probably 
aware that Dr. Henry I. Bowditch stands in the front 
rank of Boston physici for medical skill, and also 
that he is unsurpassed in practical benevolence. 
About the middle of 1862, he, with other physicians, 
was summoned to Washington by the Secretary of 
War, for the purpose of consultation and suggestion 
in regard to the care of sick and wounded soldiers. 
In the explorations connected with this visit, he “ was 
brought immediately in contact with the abominable 
system, or rather no system, of ambulances now in 
use in our army.” Failing to arouse the interest, or 
at least the action, of Government officers on the sub- 
ject, on returning home, he brought it before the Bos- 
ton Society for Medical Improvement, making minute 
statements of the fearful sufferings of wounded sol- 
diers, not only of those who were left whole days and 
nights without care on the field of battle, but of those 
who, after being taken into ambulance wagons, were 
treated with brutal neglect and inhumanity by the dri 
vers of those vehicles, many of whom were drunk, as 
well as otherwise utterly incompetent for the work 
intrusted to them. The important statements here 
made were published (Oct., 1862,) in a Report made 
to the Surgeon Genesal of Massachusetts. Dr. Bow- 
ditch has since published letters in various newspa- 
pers, and an admirable pamphlet, asking for consider- 
ation and action by the public, upon the same sub- 
ject. And he returns to that subject in a letter to 
the Boston Journal of Tuesday, the 18th inst , entitled, 
“Have we an Ambulance System ?”—in which he 
rehearses the present posture of affairs in relation to 
it in sudstance as follows :— 

On the 24th of February, 1863, Hon. Henry Wilson, 
Chairman of the U. S. Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs and on the Militia, to whom was referred the 
bill “in relation to military hospitals and to organize 
an ambulance corps,” after stating to the Senate that 
the Committee directed him to report it back, with 
a recommendation that it do not pass, contimed 
thus :— 

“I will simply say, that this bill has passed the 
House of Representatives, and the Committee on 
Military Affairs have considered it with a great deal 
of care. There is great interest in the country in 
regard to it, but we think it an impracticable mezsure 
to organize such a corps at this time.” 

Mr. Senator Sumner, the colleague of Mr. Wilson, 
on presenting a resolution in the Senate in regard 
to the need of an ambulance corps, said not one word 
in its favor; nor did he utter one word of protest in 
regard to the refusal of the Military Committe to 
consent to the admirable bill (so Dr. Bowditch jadges 
it) which had just passed the House of Representa- 
tives. He represents, however, that he has used his 
influence privately in favor of the measure in question. 

It will be noticed that while Mr. Sumner privately 
favored the formation of an effective ambulance 














menial offite. At this moment she is at Point Look- 
out, doing that work, amid discomforts and discour- 
agements that would daunt a less resolute humanity 
than hers, giving all she has and is to the people, to 
the wounded, crippled, bleeding and broken peo- 
ple; giving it for the sake of the people—giving it 
that the people may be raised to a higher social 
level! And she, forsooth, must be selected to have 
her house pillaged! She must be stabbed to her 
heart of hearts, stabbed through and through in 
every one of her affections, by these people for 


dying! Why, if they had known this that I have 
been telling you, or but a tenth part of it, those 
men would have defended with their bodies every 
thread of the carpets she trod on. But so it is, and 
so it must be! Only the best names are ever taken 
in vain on human lips, and they are so taken be- 
cause they are the best; and best is worst to those 
who cannot understand it.” * 


| 
| 


Mr. Gibbons himself gives the following account 
of the ruin the mob left behind them :— 


“No person was in the house at the time of the 
assault. Seeing no appearance of the mob in the 
immediate vicinity, I had walked over to Broadway 
to get an evening paper. On my return homeward, 
in about forty minutes, I found that the house had 
been broken open, and fired in several places, and 
was already half sacked. It was in the hands of a 
thousand thieves. I passed in, and up stairs, to see 
| whether anything could be done to clear them vut, 
| but found it impossible, and retired. The lower 
| doors and windows were all broken in, and all the 
interior rooms and closet doors, with two or three 
exceptions, 

Every thing portable was carried off—beds, bed- 
ding, all the bureau drawers and the lighter bureaus, 
tables, and even the grate pans, and, last, kitchen 
pot. Of twenty-five hundred volumes, the accumula- 
tion of thirty years, not a single book was left in the 
house. Of the furniture that was too heavy to 

carry off, one small piece only was left unmutilated 
| by axes. Nearly all the glass and much of the sash 
work was destroyed. « The stair bannisters and mar- 
ble mantels were chopped down. All the gas fix- 








The Croton pipe was pounded up in the cel- 
lar, to cut off the water, that the fire might not be 
extinguished, and but for the neighbors, who, at 
the peril of life, brought in buckets from their own 
houses, the place would have been burned. A piano 
was broken into fragments, and even sliding doors 
pulled out and their panels split. The lower parts 
of several heavy bureaus and portions of several 
bedsteads and tables were left in the house, and 
nothing more.” 
THE TENDER MERCY OF THE MOB. 

We published the other day a brief account, by 
Mr. J. 8. Gibbons, of the manner in which bis bouse 
had been sacked by the mob. The instance is only 
another proof of the utter blindness of the malice by 
which such an assemblage is actuated. Mr. Gibbons 
is one of the most public spirited and charitable men 
of our city, whose hand has ever been ready for any 
good work, and whose active benevolence among 
the poorer classes has long been known to his friends. 
His wife, the daughter of the late Isaac T. Hopper, 
who — his life in promoting the comforts of the 
poor, has been, since the outbreak of the war. one 
of the most efficient of that benevolent corps. of wo- 
men nurses who have followed the army to soothe 
the sufferings and assuage the distresses of our 
wounded soldiers. Utterly regardless of her own 
comfort, and often at the risk of her life, she, with 
her daughter, has been in constant attendance at 
the couch of the sick and dying. Even while the 
mob was plundering her house, scattering its furni- 
ture, books and pictures to the winds, she was hun- 
dreds of miles away, giving what consolation she 
could to our poor invalids. But perhaps this was 
her very offence in the eyes of these lovers of peace. 
AN INCIDENT AT THE RUINS. 


A lady yesterday passing the house of Mr. Gib- 
bons, in Lamartine Place, which was sacked by the 
mob, saw an Irish woman sitting near the ruihs, and 
weeping most bitterly. She asked the woman what 
was the matter, and received this reply: “ Three 
years ago, Mrs. Gibbons saved me and my children 
from starvation, and it almost breaks my heart that 
this trouble should have come upon one so good.” 
An invalid soldier, whose attention was attracted by 
the circumstance, remarked : “ Yes, this was a house 
that every man ought to have defended, for Mrs. 





Gibbons and her daughter left all its comforts to go 
to distant hospitals, that they might take care of us 
wounded soldiers.”—NV. Y. e. 

Neat Dow. Southern say that Gen. 
Neal Dow left Richmond on Thursday morning the 
23d ult., for Mobile, Alabama, to answer to a re- 

isiti the Governor of that State. He is to 





This! When blow after blow lias fallen eth wan. 


whom her life had been a perpetual process of | 


allotted to these duties, and that such 


corps, such as was contemplated in the bill above- 
mentioned, Mr. Wilson characterized it as “ imprac- 
ticable.” 

Four months after this, however, (namely, on the 
| 7th of July last,) Mr. Wilson stood before a Boston 
| audience, and made, according to the Journal’s report, 
| the following remarkable assertions :— 





“ Gen. Wilson alluded to the existing complaints in 
regard to the want ot ambulances in the Federalarmy. 
He said, we have an ambulance system the most per- 
j fect the world knows, and the fault found with it isa 
| matter of astonishment to all those knowing anything 
| about the facts. The army of the Potomac had, the 
| other day, when it started from the Rappahannock, 
1100 ambulance wagons, 2300 horses, and 3000 men 
attached. Every brigade in our army has 130 horses 
and 380 men; and this is more than can be found in 
any army in Europe. No drafted man need pay any 
attention to these reports as to the scarcity of ambu- 
lances, when our army has as many as 4000 ambu- 
lance wagons, 10,000 horses, and 12,000 men.” 





} 


It is somewhat strange that so excellent a system 
should be found to be in effective operation only four 
months after Mr. Wilson had declared the project of 
its formation to be “impracticable.” But, passing by 
this, Dr, Bowditch applies himself to the question of 
fact, and asks—‘* How, where and by whom was this 
admirable system established?” He declares that it 
was certainly not established by Congress, which ad- 
journed eight days after Mr. Wilson reported ; and he 
has no reason to suppose it was established either by 
the Secretary of War or Gen. Halleck, neither of 
whom has been known to the public as particularly 
in favor of any system, and the latter of whom is re- 
ported to have bitterly opposed all action in the prem- 
ises. 

Dr. Bowditch declares the statement of Mr. Wilson 
(above) as to the complete and perfect condition of 
our ambulance system, to be “ totally incorrect,” and 
he states as follows (in substance) the ‘method of for- 
mation of the miserably insufficient system that now 
exists : 

It was commenced under the order of Gen. McClel- 
lan in August last, establishing in the army of the 
Potomac an ambulance corps of detailed soldiers. 
Since then, by the concurrent action of Quartermaster 
General Meigs and of Surgeon General Hammond, a 
system has been adopted to meet some of the absolute 
and necessary wants of the army. This system ex- 
tends to other armies besides that of the Potomac, and 
is carried out according to the will of Division Com- 
manders or Medical Inspectors. It will doubtless pre- 
vent much misery in the cases where these officers 
choose to do their duty. But Gen. McClellan him- 
self has admitted the insufficiency of the system estab- 
lished by himscif, and has declared, in a letter since 
written to Dr. Bowditch, that he “ regards the forma- 
tion of a well-organized ambulance corps as one of the 
great desideratums for our armies.” Moreover, the 
unsatisfactory working of this system is affirmed by 
better authorities than Mr. Wilson, namely, those who 
were engaged in superintending its execution. These 
declare that the detailed soldiers worked badly in their 
new functions at Gettysburg; that the men, in many 
instances, were not available when needed ; and that 
most of them went forward with the army when it 
moved, and to all intents and purposes were really lost 
as it regards their specific uses. Of course, the full 
advantages belonging to an bulance system t 
be obtained when. the work is performed by soldiers 
temporarily detailed for this work, and not trained 
and drilled to its accurate performance. The skilful 
handling of wounded men taken from the field of bat- 
tle to be transported to an ambulance while the fight 
is still raging, and the removal of them in that vehicle 
to a place of quiet and security, require quite as much 
rehearsal for adequate preparation as the ordinary du- 
ties of the soldier. There must also be many emer- 
gencies in battle when soldiers cannot or will not be 
spared for this purpose. Every consideration requires 
that a corps of men be specially instructed in and 
he be a per- 
manent part of the organization of the army. Of course, 
this service will be full of danger while we contend 
against an enemy accustomed to fire on ambulances, 
surgeons, chaplains, and even on charitable women 
carrying water to the wounded; but, if our govern- 
ment shall ever be defending itself against a foreign 
foe—some civilized nation, not nursed amidst the bar- 
barism of slavery—it may reasonably be expected that 
the uniform of the ambulance corps will give protec- 
tion to the wearer, and that those whose profession it 
is to care for the wounded will meet none but acci- 











The plan of Dr. Bowditch is to have Congress, early 
in its next session, pass a law directing the President 
to choose a Commission from his own military and 
medical staff, whose duty shall be forthwith to devise 
and report a plan that shall be as perfect as possible 
with our present knowledge, and capable of being 
adapted to meet the demands of modern civilization, 
for the gradual amelioration of the sufferings neces- 
sarily consequent upon every battle. He has drawn 
up a brief form of petition to Congress for this pur- 
pose, (hereafter appended,) amt he wishes all friends 
of humanity, and all who have relatives or friends in 
the army, to copy and sign this petition, or such mod- 
ified one as they may find preferable, procure the 
signatures of their neighbors to the same, and trans- 
mit it to their Senator or Representative in Congress 
at the opening of the next session. 

Many persons, public and private, who should know 
quite as well as Mr. Wilson what is needed, sustain 
this course. The Surgeon General, in his official re- 
ports, sustains it. The Sanitary Commission speaks | 
for it. Medical Inspectors and numerous private in- 
dividuals have written to Dr. Bowditch, urging him 
to continue an effort so important to the interests of 
humanity, and present to the public the considerations 
which require it. He has resolved to devote his la- 
bors to this work, and will do what he can. But the 
whole community is interested in it, since every fami- 
ly has a son, a brother or a husband exposed to need 
the very help here contemplated. If but half the 
persons personally interested sign and send the peti- 
tion given below, the work will be done. 

The organization of a suitable and sufficient ambu- 
lance corps, while needful for the whole army, and 
capable of making the difference between care and neg- 
lect (that is to say, between life and death,) to any one 
of our wounded citizen soldiers, is especially needed 
for our colored soldiers. In a war waged against slave- 
holders and kidnappers, these men have special and 
fearful perils. If they fall wounded into the hands of 
the enemy, they are to be murdered on the field. If 
they are taken prisoners, they have worse than sud- 
den death to fear from the revenge of their foe, wheth- 
er he be the lordly slaveholder in command, or the 
brutal “mean white” of the rank and file. The ar- 
rangements of the government to insure protection 
to its colored troops? and a treatment conformable to 
the laws of civilized warfare for such of them as may 
be captured, are both tardy and insufficient. Full 
and ample protection, as far as declarations and pre- 
arrangements of the government can give it, is due 
to this portion of the U. S. army; but beyond this, it 
is the plainest dictate of sound policy to arouse and 
maintain an active enthusiasm in behalf of the North 
in the minds of the colored people. They should 

be made to feel that our cause is theirs, and that, 
in helping our war to a favorable conclusion, they 
are making the most speedy progress possible towards 
that liberty and equality which they seek for them- 
selves, The movement now in question for an ambu- 
lance corps, for the means of guarding their lives 
from all beyond the ordinary exposures of war, and 
for giving them the help due to fellow-citizens and fei- 
low-soldiers, will do much to encourage as well as to 
help them. And if the Government is tardy and re- 
miss in providing this help, all the more should the 
people, the source of power, declare their will in the 
premises, and urge their official servants to prompt 
and thorough action. 

Let the excellent suggestion of Dr. Bowditch be 
followed. Let Congress, from the commencement of 
the next session, be flooded with petitions like the 
one copied below. And, that it may be so, let each 
one who reads the petition copy, sign and circulate 
it.—c. K. W. 

PETITION 
FOR AN AMBULANCE AND HOSPITAL CORPS IN THE 
ARMIES OF THE REPUBLIC. 
To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives, 


is as impartial and thorough as the exigencies of the 
country and the desperate character of the rebellion 


THE TRIAL HOUR. 
The Conscription Act is no respecter of persons. It 


permit. It knows no high, no low, no rich, no poor ; 
nor does it make any provision for conscientious 
scruples against bearing arms. Peace men and non- 
resistants, therefore, are called to meet it as best they 
may. On our last page, we give a letter from our 
highly esteemed Quaker friend, ALrrep H. Love, of 
Philadelphia, in which he frankly states why he can- 
not comply with either of the alternatives allowed by 
this Act, but must meekly submit to whatever pen- 
alty may be inflicted upon him. We honor him for 
his fidelity to his highest convictions of duty, and for 
the excellent spirit which he evinces ; but we do not 
regard the payment of $300 in the same light he does. 
In the absence of the writer of the following letter, 
(which explains itself,) we venture to publish it, as 
presenting the views of another equally conscientious 
Non-Resistant on the same subject :— 
Boston, July 10, 1863. 

Sirn—When an able-bodied man like myself, with 
no restraints of family or business, is called upon by 
his country to help save her, together with himself, 
from destruction, she has a right to ask why he denies 
her his body, and in place even of a substitute contents 
himself with the prescribed payment of money. 

Allow me, then, as briefly as may be, to explain my 
position with regard to the Government and the War. 
The doctrine of the inviolability of human life, which 
I accept, will probably forever debar me from casting 
a ballot, as it certainly will from using a musket. I 
can never take office nor create an officer under any 
human government now existing on the face of the 
earth, for each rests ultimately upon the appeal to vio- 
lence and the rule of might. But I live at that stage 
of the progress of mankind in which governments are 
a necessity—the indispensable aids to.a better condi- 
tion of individual self-government hereafter. More- 
over, if I would, I could not escape the dominion of 
human authority and human laws. What, then, is 
my duty? It is, first, to practise those principles of 
truth and justice which form the basis of social order 
and of allright government. Second, by example and 
precept to strive to effect that alteration of public sen- 
timent which precedes the amelioration of the laws. 
Third, to bear patiently the penalties for non-conform- 
ity to unjust or unenlightened enactments. For, in 
spite of the excellence of our republican form of gov- 
ernment, neither in its theory nor in its practice is 
conscience exempted from penalties and pains, 

Now when in time of peace the government de- 
mands of me pecuniary support in the shape of a tax, 
I doubt if the amount in question would ever compare 
with the undeniable advantages which I have derived 
from that system by the mere fact of living under it. 
Scarcely could my tax repay the blessings of educa- 
tion alone, not to speak of the thousand and one par- 
ticulars of civil and social economy wherein the organ- 
ized action of the State is invaluable for health and 
happiness. Yet for all that, it may be true that the 
trifling tribute exacted is augmented by governmental 
patronage of an institution at which my conscience 
revolts. The money, in itself considered, is nothing ; 
the principle which it is required to sanction is of thre 
utmost consequence. To so much of my tax, then, as 
is imposed for the army and navy, I, as a disveliever 
in both, mast necessarily object and offer protest. 





LETTER FROM MISS CAROLINE p Pony 
FARMERSVILLE, Cattarangus C 
Aug. 3, 1863. 

Dear Mr. Garrisox—You love to he 
effort for truth and righteousness, and og ery 
of son! comprehend how the broad int , 
ity are one—whether contended for 
tropolis. 

So a struggle for temperance, and 
liquor-seilling grocery among the 
Cattaraugus, in Western New York, cannot 
ter of indifference to you, but will make y 
sing with the angels, “On earth Peace, go 
men,” 
On coming here, two years ago, I was 
shocked to witness the demoralization « 
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were counted among those who y 
first glasses of poison from the g 
in its second year. 

I was alarmed. Night and 
wrought in my soul, till the Purpose was fylly 
to do something, everything I could 
demon that so foully menaced oy 
| neighborhood peace. 

I appealed to Spiritualists at their gath 
it was their sons especially who were los 
spect, and in danger of moral wreck. Jj WAS a pe 
nent Spiritualist who had just gone from this oa 
become a wholesale manufacturer and % 
in Buffalo, and who supplied the 
and death to the grocery. 

And here I am compelled to assert, in the inter 
ests of truth and humanity, that the Workings 
this doctrine here has been to loosen the sense of ath 
obligation, to lessen the horror of sin, to Bet peoy 
adrift from the safe moorings of principle, to tad 
age profanity, and a disregard of wholesome decencies 
of manners. And if it be a truth of God, it needs 
(at least in this place of my observation) faith 
apostles who shall rebuke its perversions and corrup. 
tions as Paul did the Corinthians. 

A strong woman, of almost giant Proportions, died re. 
cently, after lying paralytic and imbecile for veary 
from excessive smoking, according to the physi an’s 
undisputed judgment. Her son, the liquor dealer 
from Buffalo, was present at the funeral, and another 
who took out the first license to sell liquor at a gro. 
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cery. The husband and other sons had just signed 
the petition for license this year—all Spirituality 
yet the not ignorant medium, and a temperance man 
too, had not, as I hear, a single word of warning, re. 
buke or exhortation in regard to the vices of tobacxy 
and drink, but sent away that audience comforted with 
the assurance that it would be well with them to “ly 
off the form,” and its: impedime sts to virtue Lan 
grateful to add, that amid this trying apathy and actin 
hostility to temperance, there are a few most worthy 
testimonies in life and precept from Spiritualists 

My dear Miss Holley came for a little stay, and | 
won her to “extraordinary, generous seeking” p 
redeem our town. And for ten months we hav 





But I am one, while the government (or, what is the 
same thing, the nation) is millions, and I must submit 
to a superior force. Against my consent and control, 
Iam deprived of that which voluntarily I could not 
give. The responsibility of this transaction, and of the 
uses to which my property thus taken is applied, be- 
longs to the government, and not to me. 

To-day, the nation is at war and in need of men. It 
is not enough for me to reflect that no juster war was 





in Congress assembled : 

The undersigned, , of 
the State of 
orable body to pass a law providing for a uniform 
Ambulance and Hospital Corps for the armies of 
the United States. 
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DR. MASSIE AT THE TREMONT TEMPLE. 





Rev. Dr. Massie, whose excellent discourse in Park 
Street Church was noticed in the Liberator two weeks 
ago, repeated that discourse in the Tremont Temple 
on Tuesday evening last. This gentleman is a dele- 
gate from four thousand English clergymen, and bears 
their Address to the clergy and churches of this coun- 
try, urging the active interposition of these bodies in 
forwarding measures for the complete abolition of 
slavery. Hie is well fitted to perform this service, 
being earnest, eloquent and impressive as a speaker, 
having his heart strongly bent on the accomplishment 
of the proposed work, and having given assurance of 
his faithfalness by many years of active anti-slavery 
labor in his own country. 

After Dr. Massie had finished his own very inter- 
esting statement, and read the Address sent by his 
English brethren, a reply to this Address (prepared 
by the Committee of nine which had been appointed 
at the close of the Park Street meeting) was read by 
Rev. Dr. Haven, and accepted, with a fervent and 
unanimous “ Aye,” by the audience. Its spirit was 
good, and its response to the friendly interposition of 
our English brethren was hearty and cordial, differing 
most creditably in these and other respects from the 
officiously volunteered reply presented by Rev. Dr. 
Kirk at the previous meeting. 

Those members of churches who are favorable 
to this mission desired a repetition of Dr. Massie’s 
discourse, as above, in the hope that the clergy and 
their congregations might give it a larger attendance 
than before. This hope, however, was not realized. 
There were but three clergymen (as far as the repor- 
ter knows) on the platform, and less than three hun- 
dred people in the house. The churches in general 
feel little or no interest in the subject. The “ Young 
Men’s Christian Association,’ with the friends of its 
members, would by themselves have sufficed to fill 
the house, if they had cared for the object of the 
meeting. Their well-known indifference to slavery 
is but the echo of that which prevails in the 
churches. 

The audience on this occasion, though small, was 
appreciative, and gave frequent and vigorous applause 
to the energetic expressions of Dr. Massie against slav- 
ery, and to his assurances of the good-will felt to- 
wards our cause by a very large portion of the Eng- 
lish people.—c. kK. w. 


THE WORK OF THE MOB. 


’ The following from the Hammond (Md.) Gazette of 
the 3lst ult—a paper published by the inmates of 
Point Lookout Hospital—-shows in anew light the 
brutality of the mob which recently held the city of 
New York at its mercy :— 

“ Tt is with much regret that we announce this 
week the departure of Mrs. Gibbons, Miss Gibbons, 
and Miss Thomas, for their homes in New York, if in- 
deed homes they now have there. Mrs. Gibbons re- 
ceived information on Friday last that their dwelling 
in Lamartine Place had been completely gutted and 
sacked of everything in it by the scoundrels engaged 
in the riots in that city. Mrs. Gibbons has been in 
this hospital since Febuary last, and during that time 
has made many warm friends, not only of the patients 
she has administered to, but also of those high in au- 
thority, and who have at different times borne testi- 
mony of their high appreciation of her many good 
qualities.” 

Thus, while loyal women are periling life and 
health, and abandoning ease and comfort, to minister 
to our sick and wounded soldiers in hospitals and 
camp, 2 brutal mob compensates them for their kindly 
acts by sacking and pillaging their homes. 


Frederick Douglass is to = accompany Adjutant Gen- 
eral Thomas to the West, to assist in organizing col- 
ored regiments. i 
X@ The commutation money paid by those drafted 
will amount, it is supposed, to some forty or fifty mil- 
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dental dangers, even on the battle-field. 
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. in | ever undertaken by any community, I who cannot while our hearts were nerved and our arms 
P * Z : Swine a wring we 5 of +h and 

, Tespectfully request your hon- | take the life of a fellow-being (however infamous) to | with the divine, all-conquering weapons of truth sol 


| save my own, cannot to save others from a like de- 


struction. Selected impartially by lot for the office of 
a soldier, I am in conscience prevented from obeying 
the summons. What I cannot do myself, I cannot do 
by another, and can therefore hire no substitute. Had 
the government stopped here, I must have borne what- 
ever penalty it might have chosen to inflict. But it 
said: ‘ Either serve yourself, or procure another, or 
I shall exact of you three hundred dollars.” Of these 
alternatives, only the last absolves me froma violation 
of my principles. Again I yield before a superior 
force. 

The value of a protest depends much upon the spirit 
| in which it is made, and much upon the time at which 
it is presented. As acitizen and a man, I am anxious 
that, at so momentous a crisis in the nation’s exist- 
ence, I should not be accused of indifference or cow- 
ardice. For if I were persuaded of the rightfulness of 
self-defence at any hazard to the assailant, my sword 
had long since been unsheathed or my musket lev- 
elled in the service of the republic. I should have 
rushed to a war which is to extinguish the greater war 
which gave it birth. The cause of liberty and of na- 
tional unity is as dear to me as to any American ; and 
in that cause I shall ever labor, though it may not be 
upon the field of battle. The principles which I ad- 
vocate are the mortal adversaries of oppression, and 
their universal adoption would leave no room for the 
disorders which now rack our country and the world. 
So earnest is my desire for the complete triumph of 
the government over the present impious rebellion, 
that I waive the protest which might be evoked by the 
disregard of my conscience. I do not wish to be iden- 
tified with those who cry Peace, and mean Rebellion ; 
they are my enemies as well as the nation’s. I en- 
close three hundred dollars, and part with them with- 
outa grudge. I do not blame the government because 
it cannot do better by me in this emergency, nor open 
a loophole for conscience through which hypocrisy 
might crawl. — 

Yours for the suppression of the slaveholders’ re- 
bellion, and the overthrow of its cause. ; 

W. P. G. 


_ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Josiah P. Mendum, at the office of the Boston Jn- 
vestigator, has just published— 

“Vouxer’s Rurys: or, Meditations on the Revo- 
lutions of Empires. Translated, under the immediate 
inspection of the Author, from the latest Paris edi- 
tion: with his Notes and Illustrations. To which are 
added, Tue Law or Nature, and a short Biocraru- 
1caL Notice, by Count Davu.” 

Mr. Mendum has also published— 


“ History or att Curistian Sects axp Drxom- 
INATIONS ; their origin, peculiar tenets, and present 
condition ; with an Introductory Account of Atheists, 
Deists, Jews, Mahometans, Pagans, &e.; by John 
Evans, LL.D. From the fifteenth London edition, 
revised and enlarged ; with the addition of the most 
recent statistics relating to religious sects in the 
United States. By the American Editor. Third 
American edition.” 

Also— ; 

“ Equauity : or, A History of Lithconia.” This in- 
genious and suggestive production, now re presented 
to the public after the lapse of thirty-five years, first 
appeared in a spirited periodical pubtished in Phila- 
delphia, during the first administration of Presi- 
dent Jefferson, by John Driscol, a native of Ireland. 
It makes a neat tract of 80 pages. 











T. B. Peterson and Brothers, 306 Chesnut street, 
Philadelphia, have just published, “ Sicurs a-Foor, 
by Wilkie Collins, Author of ‘The Woman in White,’ 
‘The Dead Secret,’ ‘ After Dark,’ &¢., &c.” It is 
complete in one large octavo volume, large type, and 
printed on fine paper. Price 50 cents. The author 
describes, in a graphic manner, the grand and varied 
scenery, the mighty Druid relics, the quaint legends, 
the deep, dark mines, the venerable remains of early 
Christianity, and pleasant primitive population of the 





lions throughout the country. 


county of cornwall. 


held regular Temperance meetings on alternate Sun. 
| day afternoons at the Baptist meeting-house, The 
| good providence of God had !ent the Baptist churchs 
minister of rare moral courage and firmness, who has 
| nobly seconded our work. These meetings have ut 
| depended on numbers or popular favor for dignity, any 
| More than the glorious but despised Anti-Slavery 
| cause has done. And we had learned in that school 


lof Christ not to falter or yield to discourage 








love. 

With what good measure of success these meetings 
have been crowned, let the enclosed slip {rom the 
county paper tell. C. BP 

TEMPERANCE IN FARMERSVILLE 
[Correspondence of the Cattaraugus Freeman. } 
FARMERSVILLE, July 3, 1%. 


Our ten months’ agitation of this cause, 0 vital to 
the interest of any community, has at last resulted in 
No License. God be thanked who giveth us the vie 
tory through his truth! It is a moral triumph to be 
rejoiced in—so we felt and expressed at our merting 
on Sunday. David Carpenter, Esq., and Rev, Mr. 
Conrad reported the decision of the Board of Ex ise, 
jand to these gentlemen the town is greatly indebted 
for the utmost faithfulness in urging the remonstram 
before the Commissioners. A copy of the Ligut 
Sellers’ petition was presented at the meeting 

J. T. Cummings, Esq., in remarking upon tt, 
what could so pervert human nature that men, fat! 
brothers and sons, neighbors and citizens, should of 
tition, pray for a dram shop at which the yous # 
their own families, and the sons of their neighbors, 
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greed of gain, and the love of drink, (ne abe 
other of these must have influenced the most, ! S 
every man who had signed that petition. — = 
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peared in person to ask their boon of the ( — 2 
ers, there would have been no need of whys 
strance—their very drunkard’s misery Lasso ped 
plead so powerfully against them. The — pas 
worded, “ For the year to come and the coming ed 
| with the obvious intention to use it for we J 4 
| Every nook and corner of the town was * awh 
secure every possible name. And in ype _ 
was as though men were signing their 0 ‘i ain 
warrant. Rev. Mr. Conrad, who has nobly kept 
Gospel dictate not to look back, having SS ere 
the plough, exhorted us to “ watch,” as ¥« vas ii 
and pray.” Our armor was by no means “4 
aside yet. ‘There is much hard work to 2 ss “s 
fore this demon of Intemperance is fahy ane : 
Deloss Graves expressed his heartteltinterce* 
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She said to her, “* We have good eth Grocery 
ville. No more liquor to be sold at the = Coe 
year.” “ That is good news,” replied anal worth 
ter (who had gladly signed the gece the beso 
lying awake to hear!” Miss P. spo °F Temperant 
ful laws of God as seen in her long life of prous — het 
—thus keeping her understanding vigor 
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moral vision clear to such extreme age- Ba ‘shows 10 
and grand are the Divine Retributions, 4 the bet 
all in the miserable, dying ge is iyst. 1 
signer of this petition for license. pasisl 9 “1 fle that 
Cornwall people have a striking, FL ic) by 
will not be ruled by the rudder shal ither as £m 
rock.” We obey God in any case, criminals te 
loyal subjects of his kingdom, oF end horit? 
into custody, and compelled to his — 
Miss Holley spoke of the great a pr 
tion, of its power to call forth the 
moral resistance of the people to ponent and’ n0¥ 
of Temperance had troubled Farmers!” 
there was virtue here, as 1 
after they were agitated. She expren 
faith in the power of direct criticism, | versonal spp 
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who are now remembered with reveret that 
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never faileth, that the strongho nd Peact 
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be established. go briely 
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Let this attempt at @ home this pare 
sketched in this and previous - a 
encourage other towns [fo the effo' ae 
Let the temperance men and womel ©. . 
stir themselves to the rescue ae multiplying 
whose path temptations and snare 11 the gain # 
the grog shops, starting up 105°" se boss if 
wholesale manufacturers, Who PO. his cow!) 
are doing a “first class business np cure. = 
and in private say, yo 4 apoatie! iS Woe val? a 
only engage in it to make MODCY: Le the 
that giveth his neighbor drink, that P', 








to him, and makest him drunken also: “! 
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Thon rt issued his Proclamation of Freedom, by 
we h the logical result of our Victory is the immedi- 
ate oa of slavery. After nearly a year’s effort under 
this new policy, we stop, and gather up the results, 
Among the results, I reckon not the least blessing j 
this new policy has brought in the revolution it ah 
made in the rea! position of men. Lunt, Wood, Sey-| 
mor, Vallandigham, Pierce, and the whole race of | 
( seishdals have been unmasked, and stand ton A 
revealed as tories and traitors. Their doom is sure. | 
As the future historian writes down their black-he 

ed treachery, the tories and cow boys of the old revo- 
lution will be forgotten. The really noble men of all | 


parties are seen by this test to be patriots, and a pa- | 
piety ties, or ease, or health, in this fearful conflict for | 
the lite and freedom of their country. j 

Another result of this new policy, and the greatest | 
blessing of all yet vouchsafed to us, is the recognition | 
of the manhood and citizenship of the Negro. Thirty | 
thousand of our colored fellow-citizens are now drm. | 
land equipped as soldiers in the American army, an 
integral and important part of the grand host battling | ] 
for the dear old Fatherland. The number is het at 
ly and rapidly iners asing. Nor have we braver sol- | 
diers in the fi ld than they have shown themselves | 
at Port Hudson and Fort Wagner, and, indeed, on | 


every field where they have been called to face the | 
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NEW VOICES FROM THE CROWD. 





NATIONAL SONGS. 
Rewritten for the South and English Southerners, by Charles 
Mackay. 
L 
RULE, BRITANNIA ! 
When Davis first, at hell's commands, 
Dug, for a million, bloody graves, 
This was the charter of his land, 
And women-whippers sung the staves : 
Rale, son-sellers, 
Whoever at you raves, 
Southerners ever, ever will have slaves. 


The nations not so blest as we, 
Must sell their daughters not at all, 
Breeders of selling babes to be 
To any brutes to whom they fall ; 
Rule, girl-sellers, 
Whoever at you raves, 
Southerners ever, ever will whip slaves. 


Still more atrocious will we rise 
The more all justice we defy, 
The more black souls we brutalize, 
And call all right and God a lie ; 
Rule, Jeff Davis, 
Whoever at you raves, 
Southerners ever, ever will burn sl&ves. 


Us, God nor man shall ever shame ; 
All their attempts to put chains down 
Shall make us think man-bunting fame, 
And held wife-lashing our renown. 
Rule, wife-whippers, 
Whoever at you raves, 
Southerners ever, ever will whip slaves. 


To us belongs the right to burn 
The man who dares a man to be, 
The man who dares our chains to spurn, 
And be, as God would have him, free : 
Rule, girl-whippers, 
Whoever at you raves, 
Southerners ever, ever will lash slaves. 


All vices still with slavery found, 
Shall to our cursed homes repair ; 
Lust—cruelty shall there abound ; 
Torture and murder shall be there ; 
Rule, child-sellers, 
Whoever at you raves, 
Southerners ever, ever will breed slaves. 


And while both heaven and earth abhor 
Our new-born rule that shames the day, 
We'll boast of all they hate the more, 
And women’s backs their taunts shall pay ; 
Rule, girl-whippers, 
Whoever at you raves, 
Southerners ever, ever will have slaves. 


il. 
SCOTS WHA HAE. 
DAVIS’S2A DDRESS. 


Men who have your daughters sold, 
Men whose sons have brought you gold, 
For your trade in flesh be bold! 

On for chains and slavery ! 


Now’s the day, and now’s the hour ; 

See the front of battle lower, 

Bee approach cursed freedom’s power 5 
Down with all but slavery ! 


Who'd not be a Southern knave, 

Who'll not fill a traitor’s grave, 

Who'd not own and lash a slave, 
Yankee, let him turn and flee ! 


Who for hell, our rights and law, 
Slavery’s sword will strongly draw, 
Woman-whipper, stand or fa’, 

Brother, let him on with me! 


By oppression’s woes and pains, 
By our sons in servile chains, 
We will drain our dearest veins 
But they shan’t—they shan’t be free ! 


Lay the vile men-freers low ; 
Freemen fall in every foe, 
Slavery ’s in every blow, 

Forward ! let us do or die! 


Roebuck hugs us to his heart ! 

Tories long to take our part ! 

Well their Clarkson’s ghost may start! 
Wilberforce must howl on high! 


All the thrice-cursed crew who rant, 

Freedom’s friends, no longer cant : 

Cotton—cotton’s all they want ; 
That, and up with slavery! 


On ! that millions yet may groan ! 
Build your State on wrongs alone ; 
Slavery’s its corner-stone ; 
On! “Our Chains!” our battle-ory. 


Blackheath, (Eng.) W. C. Benvyerr. 


OF AMERICA. , 


TO CHARLES MACKAY, 
Late Progress Poet, now ‘ Times” Correspondent from 


America. 

I praise your Jackson and your South ! 

No, I’ve no taste at all that way ; 
Those words are not sweet in my mouth, 

Though dear they are to come, you say ; 
A trick of speech I’ve somehow caught 

From Wilberforce’s—Clarkson’s graves ; 
I can't hate freedom as I ought, 

Or love your barterers of slaves ; 
In fact, if I the truth must tell, 

I think your Jackson and his crew 
Accurst of God, are fit for hell, 

Though they may fight, and conquer too. 


Time was when England nobly rose, 

And grandly told earth of man’s rights ; 
Slavery and wrong, her ancient foes, 

In these, you say, she now delights. 
Her voice that once so sternly spoke, 

And, speaking, smote slaves’ fetters off, 
That antique utterance is your joke, 

A grand-dame’s tale, at which you scoff. 
Your “ Times” has taught us what to say, 

That years must change, and so must thought ; 
Jackson ’s your Cromwell of to-day— 

Ah! ours for rights, not fetters, fought.. 


Clasp you the hands that wield the whip! 
Press you the palms that rivet chains ! 

My curse will through my clench’d teeth slip, 
I’) brand your heroes all as Cains. 

For cotton, and through envy, sell 
Your nobler notions if you can ; 

I will not, and I hold it well, 
T loathe these men who deal in man. 

Scoff, sneer, or jest ; let him who likes 
Prate of their courage and their worth, 

Right and not Might my fancy strikes, 
Though Might not Right may rule the earth. 


At times God, for his own good will, 
Gives hell, o’er men and nations, rule; 
But Right, though crushed, I hold Right still, 
Though worldly-wise ones call me fool. 
Brute force has Cossacked nations down, 
Yet Cossacks I do net adore ; 
Then Poland’s Bashkirs—nay, don’t frown, 
“ “Ido not love your Jacksons more. 
No—Cavaliers that women sell, 
To their great nobleness I’m blind ; 
Heroes who cash their children—well, 
They're not exactly to my mind. 


One's flesh and blood, you know, are here 
Dear to one, not as current gold ; 
I would not be a Cavalier, 
By whom his son or daughter's sold ; 
Curse those who sell their blood to lust, 
‘heir very flesh to stripes and toil ; 
I spit at such—the thought, I trust, 

Of such should make my blvod to boil. 
The very meanest thing I see, 

A cringing beggar whining here, 








Rather a thousand times I'd be, 
Than a girl-selling Cavalier. 
God wills, and darkly works His will, 
His wisdom ’s hidden from our eyes, ° 
Yet my faith rests upon Him still ; 
To judge and scourge He will arise. 
Wrong seems to conquer often ;~—Right 
Seems to be conquered ;—watch and wait ; 
The years bring seeing to our sight, 
Truth’s trizmpb cometh, soon or late. 
Therefore success I seem to see, i 
Makes me not in the evil trust, 
Nor seems its triumph sure to me— 
Rather its failure : God is just. 


Blackheath, (Eng-) W. C. Benyerr. 














The Diberator. 








DRAFTED ! 


PuILaDELraia, 8th mo. 8th, 1863. 
Was. Liorp GaRrison: 

Esreemep Frienp—I have not received my Lile- 
rator for last week. Please send a copy. 

AsI have pen in hand, let me inform you that 
I have been handed the formal and legal notifi- 
cation of my having been drafted for service in the 
army of the United States, What response have 
I to make? I, so full of loyalty and patriotism 
that I know not where the limit is to country, 
or the end of affection for mankind, and for whose 
sake I would cheerfully yield my life. Feeling that 
I was a conscript the very day I was born—a con- 
script to serve in the army of the Higher Power—I 
have but one answer to make :—Dear country, and 
good friends all—I cannot serve two masters. My | 
first allegiance is to God. He claims me first and last. 
My country claims me always, in every moral cause 
and course. May I not now unnecessarily embarrass 
the execution of the law. I regret being drafted, for 
the single reason that I fear I may add to the com- 
plications of our Government, already painfully en- 
compassed with trials which I would gladly lessen, 
rather than increase. But I must humbly say—my 
obligations to our Heavenly Father, the dictates of my 
conscience, and the sacred love I feel for my coun- 
try and my countrymen, leave me no room for hesi- 
tation as to duty. 

Iam, therefore, constrained to declare that I cannot 
take up carnal weapons, and enter your service ina 
warlike capacity, under any circumstances whatever ; 
because I have ever held throughout my life, that all 
wars and fightings are wrong. And while I am the 
farthest from reflecting upon our Government, or upon 
any loyal man who feels it right to accept the sword 
in the present engrossing cause, with the high bless- 
ings they anticipate must result in doing so,—for 
under the war power they feel they could not act dif- 
ferently,—and while my very heart runs over with 
the fullest sympathy for the cause of right, justice, 
freedom and humanity, and cannot but regard the late 
conscription act as wonderfully wise and humane, 
wanting, however, in that first and highest requisite, 
protection to conscience—I cannot for a moment 
swerve from the divine principle of Non-resistance. 
I cannot comply with the provision to furnish a sub- 
stitute, because I hol] it wrong to ask a brother to do 
for us that which we will not do for ourselves. Were 
I to do so, I should feel myself accessory to the crime 
of murder, or of an intent to kill, or of “ returning evil 
for evil.” 


os ? 





I cannot comply with the provision to pay $300, or 
even the hundredth part thereof, as a commutation 
fee; for it would be bartering my conscience, and 
purchasing an “indulgence” for the divine right of 
its enjoyment. It would be giving the means with 
which to buy flesh and blood to take my place, and 
thus be to me the deepest hypocrisy. 

At the same time, I make no resistance to the 
“powers that be,” but shall stand unfalteringly for 
these pure principles, for the sake of others who bear 
the same testimony. I shall present myself at the re- 
quired time, which has been marked for the 14th inst., 


decline. One colored man came to me, and said, “I 
know you asa true anti-slavery man, and one who 
will not fight. I come to offer you a substitute. If 
you object to a black man, I will find you a man as 
white as you are, though from the South.” Noble in- 
deed! This is a sample of the race. I regret their 
salvation has to come, or seems to come, through war. 
They are a docile and patient people, and possess the 
finest moral susceptibilities, often surpassing the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Their natural impulses are ad- 
verse to war, and we should pause ere we undermine 
their spiritual manifestations of right. They may now 
accept war as the price of their freedom, and this will 
cause them to regard it as their salvation; and as it 
is natural for us to emulate that which benefits us, it 
is calculated, should their earnest wish and my prayer- 
ful aspirations to be free be realized, to make them 
warlike. So with the efforts of the day for military 
schools and military training of our youth. Oh! 
should we not pause? Look to the fact, that war is 
taking off our perfect in limb and health. The most 
robust and physically perfect are accepted, to be slain 
or maimed, whilst the weakly and sickly—the im- 
perfect in sight and limb—are rejected ;—they to re- 
main at home, and perpetuate our race. What an of- 
fering unto slavery! And what an offspring! Whata 
future for America ! 


I wish for thee to visit our colored camp here. 
These truths are all exemplified there. In conversing 
with them, I find them remarkably moral. Without 
their own officers—no country, less pay than white 
soldiers—there they are, willing, noble men. Why, 
a_cherry tree in the corner of their camp-ground, 
loaded with the best of that fruit, remained untouch- 
ed. A cornfield on one side, no fence separating, was 
not injured in a single hill. An oats field, adjoining, 
was undisturbed. Not a rail gone from any fence 
round. All in creditable contrast to the camp of white 
soldiers. ° 
Had I time, I would gladly add to this merited 
compliment to the negro. I see in him the hope of 
our nation. 
Thy sincere friend, 
ALFRED H. LOVE. 
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THE FREED PEOPLE. 


No. I. 





BY REY. JAMES A. THOME. 

The eye of faith, yea, that of common sense even, 
sees in the great rebellion, and the consequent civil 
war, the sure doom of slavery. Ambitious Southern- 
ers meant secession for Northern subjugation, but God 
meant it for abolition. The oppressors, whe rushed 
into disunion with the traitorous cry of “ State rights,” 
were judicially blinded to the fatal consequence that 
should befall their favorite institution ; their eyes were 
holden that they should not see this catastrophe. The 
patriot volunteers, from Northern mountains and from 
Western prairies, launched their regiments on the 
flood-tide of popular enthusiasm, not stopping to think 
of slavery. The Flag, was their rallying-cry. Tne 
GovERNMENT, was their watchword.- DOWN WITH 
REBELLION, was their battle-shout. Forward they 
marched. Southward they rushed, through Baltimore 
to Washington; invaded “the sacred soil of Vir- 
ginia;”’ seized the border States, on the verge of se- 
cession; blockaded the Southern ports; imprisoned 
King Cotton; opened the prisons to the captives, and 
the camp-lines to the contrabands ; and before they 
were aware what they were doing, they had struck 
the deadly blow. Protesting their fealty to the com- 
pact and the compromises, they rolled forward their 
artillery, and charged on “ the domestic institution ” 
with fixed bayonet. With their denunciations of John 
Brown’s raid still echoing at their homes, they seized 
Harper’s Ferry, and sang his war-song in the streets 
of Charlestown. 


Not less than one hundred thousand slaves have 
been freed already ; in the District of Columbia slave- 
ry has been abolished ; from the territories it has been 
forever debarred; in the border States it has been 





for a special hearing. If I am found fit for military duty, 
I shall charitably and prayerfully submit to any sacri- 
fices or penalties that may be deserved or demanded, 
excepting only the sacrifice of those Christ-like prin- 
ciples which I value more than life itself. 

I met_our friend Robert Purvis, this morning, and 
he thinks I will have to bear the Non-resistant banner 
alone. No! no! Indeed, I hope not. I am already 
strengthened by the firmness of Friends in North 
Carolina, which I heard of several weeks ago, as fol 
lows :— 

“ The leading particulars of one of the most remark- 
able events of this war have just been communicated 
to me. You know that many of the Society of 
Friends have long resided in North Carolina, and that 


- a fundamental article of their faith is a refusal to take 


up arms under any circumstances whatever. In the 
early stages of the rebellion, the rebel powers of North 
Carolina, well knowing their peaceful principles, per- 
mitted them to pass unmolested, though known to 
be unconditional Union men. But as time went on, 
disaster to the rebellion succeeded to disaster; men 
were captured, killed, or disabled, to so fearful an ex- 
tent, that every one out of the army must be brought 
into it. 

Early this year, the conscription fell upon the 
Friends. In one neighborhood, some twelve of them 
were drafted. In accordance with their well-known 
principles, they refused to join the army. But every- 
where the reign of terror prevailed, and they were 
forced into the ranks. Here muskets were given 
to them, but every man of them refused even to touch 
the weapons. Every conceivable insult and outrage 
was heaped upon them; they were tied up, starved, 
and‘ whipped. Still they remained firm to their con- 
scientious convictions, and refused to fight. Finally, 
the muskets were absolutely strapped to their bodies. 

One of these Friends was singled out as especially 
obnoxious, and was whipped unmercifully. The offi- 
cer in charge was lawless and brutal, and on one occa- 
sion ordered him to be shot, as an example to others. 
He called out a file of men to shoot him. While 
his executioners were drawn up before him, standing 
within twelve feet of their victim, the latter, raising 
his eyes to heaven, and elevating his hands, cried 
out in a loud voice: ‘Father, forgive them, they 
know not what they do.’ Instantly came the order 
tofire. But, instead of obeying it, the men dropped 


‘ their muskets and refused, declaring that they could 


not kill such a man. 

This refusal so enraged the officer that he knocked 
his victim down in the road, and then strove repeat- 
edly to trample him to death under his horse’s feet. 
But the animal persistently refused to even step over 
his prostrate body. In the end, they were marched 
with the rebel army to Gettysburg. In that battle, 
they remained entirely passive, fired no shot, and in 
God alone trusted for preservation. Very early in 
the action, the officer referred to was killed. The 
Friends, all anhurt, were taken prisoners, and sent to 
Fort Delaware. Here, by accident, it became known 
in this city that several Friends were among the 
captured, and two members of the Society went down 
to inquire into the circumstances, but they were re- 
fused permission to see them. They went immedi- 
ately to Washington, and there obtained an order for 
their discharge, conditioned on their taking an affirma- 
tion of their allegiance. This opened the prison 
door. The affirmation made, these martyrs for con- 
science sake were released, and are now here.” 


My testimony has gone before our Provost Mar- 
shal, and been treated with entire respect—as, indeed, 
all will be who stand firmly for principle. I know 
not the verdict. Let the light of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and the hope for a pure, perfect and united coun- 
try, answer. 


I have a word of encouragement for all. Many true 
non-resistants here seek counsel ; and while I repudi- 
ate any assumed conscientious scruples, I have the 
highest regard for those who sustain them in this trial- 
hour. 


greatly weakened; while throughout tne seceded 
| States, the slave-power has been paralyzed by the 
| proclamation of emancipation. The millions of human 
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less grasp. 

We stand at the dawn of a new era. We may now 
speak of the freed people, and forecast their hopeful 
horoscope. We may now, not prematurely, reckon 
all the slaves of the South as virtually free. As we 
have hitherto properly included among the enslaved 
all who were on the middle passage from Guinea to 
the Gulf, so may we now truthfully comprehend 
among the freed people the millions who are passing 
from chattelism ‘to manhood on our iron-clads and 
gun-carriages. It is in this wide scope that we em- 
ploy the term. We consider that slavery is, con- 
structively, extinct; that there are no slaves in the 
proper sense ; that is, in the property sense, as legal- 
ized and guaranteed, since the Federal Government 
has withdrawn the constitutional guarantees, forfeited 
by rebellion, and the slave States have lost the law- 
making power. We are done with property in man ; 
forever done with this “‘ wild and guilty fantasy.” 
American slavery has no future. For two years we 
have been witnessing its dying struggles. “ Hit by 
the archers,” it dies hard, but die it must; its last 
agonies are upon it. Thank God, we live to see them. 
Thank God, that over its convulsions we may speak 
of its four millions of things as freed people. We love 
the name; we spread it broadcast over the late chat- 
tels; we rejoice that we may sprinkle all and each of 
the new-born humans with the waters of this baptism 
of liberty. Thanks, ten thousand thanks, for the priv- 
jlege of officiating at this ceremonial, by authority of 
Him who “ sha!l sprinkle many nations.” 

As freed people, they have a future. While slaves, 
they had no prospects, no hopes, no inheritance, no 
posterity—were not a people. Freedom makes them 
men, sets them in families, raises them into a people, 
invests them with rights, starts them on a career, 
pledges them a future. We may confidently speak of 
the future of the freed people. It is no Utopia, no il- 
lusion of castles in cloud-land, no mirage of the desert ; 
it is a predestined reality, a predicted prospect. While 
it has strong attractions as a problem in ethnology, it 
has stronger claims as a question of humanity. It 
lays us all under obligations to further the freed man 
on to his destiny. It involves on your part and on 
mine the personal inquiry, “Lord, what wilt thou 
have me todo?” Certainly, those who have long la- 
bored for emancipation cannot see the shackles falling 
off, without desiring that they may have some part in 
uplifting the ransomed people to the plane of a wor- 
thy manhood. 

But, in order that the efforts to be put forth in this 
direction may be in the highest degree effectual, the 
aim must be adequate: there must be an intelligent ap- 
prehension of what God has in store for this wronged 
class, also of what they are capable of attaining, and 
of what a great nation like ours, when penitent and 
resolved on works meet for repentance, can accomplish 


* for those it has so deeply injured. Even the tried 


friends of the oppressed may fail in the new duties 
freedom calls them to, by falling short in their esti- 
mate of what a gracious Providence has prepared for 
the people in their new estate. It is essential that we 
first descry the freed man’s destiny ; that we credit 
and accept the glorious things God has in reserve for 
his lowly children. 

Our inquiry relates to the consummate future; that 
in which all helping providences and furthering pro- 
cesses are to culminate; the ultimate future of the 
freed people. This implies an intermediate future, 
devoted to discipline, to training, to patient ministries 
of Christian helpers, with large outlays of money, and 
contrivance of moral machinery for elevating minds 
deep sunken, like scuttled ships. This intermediate 
stage must be protracted, and will be thronged with 
hindrances which will try the faith of philanthropists, 
and call out the boding of negro-hating prophets. 

To strike off the chains of chattelism may be the 
fiat of a President on a New-Year’s day : but to change 
chattels, brutalized by ages of bondage, barter, and 
barbarity, into civilized and cultivated citizens; to 
bring outcasts from the pale of humanity into the 
family of man; to draw forth into fruitage the capa- 
bilities of a dissevered branch of the human tree ; to 
seta crushed people on their feet, and project them 
on the path of progress, and advance them to the up- 
level of their possibilities, will be the task of more 





| chattels are on the way to freedom. The exodus | 
has begun. Through the red-sea of battle, the people 
are passing to promised liberty. This is almost the 
sole certainty that shines without a cloud amid the 
confusions of the struggle. The fate of the Union, of | 
the Federait Government, of New England, of the 
West, of the parties, of the people, of the Confederate 
States, of the rebel leaders, of cotton, of commerce, of 
finance, of foreign powers, is involved in mystery ; 
but the downfall of American slavery is put beyond 
a peradventure. Out of the crash and chavs of the 
times emerges the star of hope for the oppressed. We 
watch it, poised over the land where the negro, born 
under its auspices to the inheritance of freedom, lies 
among his lowly kindred, herded with the beasts of 
the stall. Like the star of Bethlehem, it may well | 
attract the wise men of the East, and alarm the Herods | 
at home and the Caesars abroad; for it sigualizes a 
new era, of deliverance to the enslaved, and liberation 
to all crushed peoples. It sheds its beams into the 
coming time. It lights up the prospect of the negro 
race. It invites us, with promised illumination, to 
look inquiringly into Tne Furure or tHe Freep 
PEOPLE. 

There is really no theme which is now so attrac- 
tive as this. The past has no special interest when 
old establishments and venerated landmarks are 
trampled down by armies. The present is black with 
thunder-clouds, and the future frowns, save in this 
one direction. All is dark and boding but upon yon- 
der mount, where the freedman stands uplifted in a 
transfiguration. Now, for the first time, we are fa- 
vored with this vision of his coming ascension. Hith- 
erto we have seen, not the freedman but the bondman, 
or the panting fugitive, or the free colored man of the 
North, ‘as one born out of due time,” overshadowed 
by slavery, and victimized by prejudice. Suffering 
every wrong which man is capable of inflicting or en- 
during, the negro in his chains has enchained our at- 
tention, till the spectacle has excited our pity, our in- 
dignation, and our profoundest fears. “We have 
trembled for our country when we have thought that 
God is just, and that he has no attribute which could 
take side with the oppressors in a struggle with the 
oppressed.” 

These are the painful and portentous aspects of 
slavery, which, for a score of years, have been forced 
upon our vision, and fastened, as frontlets, between 
our eyes. While some have cherished them in the 
spirit of humanity, ‘‘ remembering them who are in 
bonds as bound with them,” others have tried, in vain, 
to dispel these heart-sickening scenes, having no 
sympathy with the innocent sufferers. Harrowing, 
indeed, have been the recitals, to which slavery has 
been, for thrice ten years, compelling the public at- 
tention. Twenty-nine years ago, an eminent jurist in 
Central New York, on hearing a true statement of the 
outrages perpetrated on Southern plantations, arose, 
under overpowering emotions, gnd said, with utmost 
emphasis : ‘‘ The facts we have heard are alarming 
facts, asTounDING facts, APPALLING facts.” Such, 
indeed, they were then ; and they have been more and 
more so ever since, being aggravated by the increas- 
ing profits of slave-labor, and the rapid encroachments 
of the slave power. Twenty-five years ago, the people 
throughout the North were aroused from their dreams 
of the amiable features of the patriarchial institution, by 
a terrible book, entitled, “ American SLavery as iT 
Is; on, The Testimony of a Thousand Witnesses ;” pre- 
pared by Theodore D. Weld, the early and eloquent 
apostle of emancipation. The horrid disclosures of 
that book so wrought upon the soul of Mrs. Stowe, 
and held her so spell-bound to the fascinating pages, 
and so fired her genius, that, under this inspiration, 
she conceived her “Uncle Tom.” Weld’s facts 
fathered her fiction. Both did their work; and now, 
thanks to thérebellion, the power and the profits are 





than one generation. But it will be a task fit for free- 
men, and becoming Christians. Time spent in for- 
warding a neglected race to higher grades is well 
spent. In an upward movement of minds, “a thou- 
sand years are but as a day :” in retrograde marches, 
“a day is as a thousand years.” 
When Virgil sang— 
Facilis descensus Averni ; 
Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere auras, 
Hoe opus, hic labor est ; 

he spake the truth in the sense intended. Easy, in- 
deed, is downward motion to those who are under 
natural law, whether physical or moral ; and to ascend 
is arduous, being against natural forces and native 
tendencies. But to an aspiring mind there is delight 
in mounting up, there is pleasure in overcoming re- 
sistances, labor is light; while ease is ignoble, and 
sinking odious. Itis the broad way that leadeth to 
destruction which is difficult to a spiritual man, nay, 
impracticable; he goes with songs in the straight, 
steep path heavenward. To his eye the days of youth, 
given to debasing pleasures, are as a long life-time; 
while fourscore and ten years, spent in climbing the 
heights of virtue, seem as golden hours. 

The homeward journey of the penitent prodigal, all 
wasted and weak, was physically slow-paced vom- 
pared with his rush away, when passion ¢hrew the 
rein on the neck. of appetite, and spurred the strong 
animal on; but in his right mind meditating confes- 
sion and submission, the return to his father’s house 
was easily and quickly accomplished. It is the way 
of transgression that the Scriptures pronounce hard; 
it is the ways of wisdom that are said to be ways of 
pleasantness. Let us not talk of difficulties, delays, 
discouragements, of irksome years, of generation sue- 
ceeding generation in the tardy advance of the freed 
people. Itis the past that has dragged its slow length 
along, while the-enslaved have been sinking deeper in 
the horrible pit. Tedious as a century have been the 
last thirty years, during which anti-slavery reformers 
have preached immediate emancipation, crying daily, 
as the dull hours have lingered, and the mills of the 
gods have ground so slow—crying daily, as they have 
filed on the adamantine chain, “O, Lord, how long ? 
how long ?” 

But now that the era of progress has come, we will 
not think despondingly of the arduous exertions and 
the imperceptible movement. We will not count 
the slow-revolving seasons, nor complain that to us 
has been set the task of rolling the huge stone of this 
gravitating mass up the high hill. We will not impa- 
tiently reckon “ the time, and times, and half a time,” 
during which the persecuted woman, flying on the 
wings of a great eagle, from the face of the serpent, 
to her place of refuge in the wilderness, shall be nour- 
ished there, and prepared for her final place in the so- 
ciety of Christfanized peoples. No! rather let us, 
with hope’s prescient eye, look beyond the interme- 
diate future to the ultimate future of the freed peo- 
ple ; as, with much less basis of encouragement, we 
are accustomed, in youth, to beguile the years of 
painful discipline by forecasting the period of mature 
manhood. 
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A CoLorep Man Kittep.—The Providence Jour- 
nal says: “ Charles Savage, a colored man, who was 
for some time engineer of tug boats on our river, died 
in Boston recently from the effect of blows on the 
head, inflicted by some ruffian on Sunday of last week.” 


3 Captain Stowe, son of Mrs. Harriet 
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I have had offers of substitutes and money, which I has dropped forever serip and sceptre from her nerve- | A TRIBUTE TO COLONEL ROBERT G. SHAW. 





BY MIS. CHILD. 


My heart is fall of sorrow and sympathy, which 
seek expressi From the beginning of the war, I 
have watched tlie course of Colonel Robert G. Shaw 
with intense and peculiar interest; for I knew his 
character abounded in those noble and excellent 
qualities of which the country and the times stand 
so much in need ; and always I have feared that he 
might be cut off in the morning of his beautiful life. 
_ Then that Fifty-fourth Regiment, offering their 
lives with such cheerful bravery to achieve the free- 
dom of their cruelly-oppressed race! It only their 
lives had been sacrificed, we should have been sad, 
but exultant withal; for this existence is brief at 
best, and self-sacrifice is holy and immortal. But to 
think of those brave, devoted men, after their ex- 
haustion by hunger, fatigue, and the hard labors of 
battle, sent to Charleston, to be insulted and tor- 
tured by ferocious tyrants, and then sold into slavery ! 
Father of Mercies! how this thought agonizes just 
and humane souls ! 
As for the mean, vindictive answer to the request 
for the body of their brave young Colonel, it will 
roduce the effect that all such manifestations do, 
t will impress more deeply than ever upon the 
minds of the people how internal the spirit of slavery 
is. 
— from that beautiful body, it could do no 
arm; and his immediate family have principles 
that will lift them above the possibility of feeling 
degraded by suffering with, and dying with, and be- 
ing buried with God’s despised and persecuted poor. 
They will not forget the words: “ Soiediinck as ye 
did it unto the least of these my brethren, ye did it 
unto me.” 
I was thinking this, as I walked homeward after 
reading the daily news. I reflected how every inch 
of freedom had been won for the human race by the 
sacrifice of thousands of precious lives. There passed 
before me a long procession of men, 


“ For God, for Truth, for Freedom’s sake, 
Content the bitter cup to take, 
And silently, in fearless faith, 
Bowing their noble souls to death.” 


I remembered how despotism had always delight- 
ed to make their martyrdom look mean, and in how 
many signal instances the effort had failed. When 
priests and centurions crucified Jesus between 
thieves, they satisfied the arrogance and prejudice 
of his day, and thought they had effectually dis- 
graced him. But instead thereof, they handed them- 
selves down to everlasting disgrace ; while the cross, 
which they regarded vie such profound contempt, 
floats through the world’s history transfigured with 
holy life. 

I was pondering these thoughts so deeply that I 
started involuntarily as my eyes turned toward the 
setting sun. A dark cloud rested on the horizon, 
and downward through it meandered a narrow line 
of intensely brilliant sunlight, precisely in the form 
of an S. When we are overwhelmed with some 
great sorrow, I suppose, we are ali more or less in- 
clined to be superstitious; for at such moments the 
soul, in its utter helplessness, looks tremblingly be- 
yond this dark vale of shadows, and implores some 
light from Heaven. The splendid vision was soon 
wavering and sinking behind a veil of mist. But 
while it lasted, it lifted my soul out of its deep de- 
spondency ; for it seemed as if the dark gate through 
which that lovely young soul had passed had been 
transiently left ajar, and I had caught a glimpse of 
the immortal glory into which he had entered. 

My state of feeling will not seem to you exag- 
gerated, for you are probably aware how much the 
cause of freedom owes to several members of the 
Shaw family; and that, too, at a time when anti- 
slavery was not beginning to be respectable, as it 
now is, but when no wealth or standing could pro- 
tect its advocates from the neglect and sarcasm of 
society. ‘The money they gave so liberally was the 
smallest portion of the aid they afforded. With 
moral courage beyond all praise, they stood side by 
side with a despised band of reformers against the 
world of wealth and fashion to which they by posi- 
tion belonged ; and the crowning beauty of all was 
that it was done simply and naturally, without the 
slightest indication of conscious merit. 

The capacity to do this, I think, they derived, by 





Robert G. Shaw, the best of the “ merchant princes” 
of Boston. When I say that he was a thoroughly 
honest man, I do not mean to limit the significance 
of the term to its relation with dollars and cents. 
He had an honest moral sense, which pervaded all 
he did and thought. He never espoused the anti- 
slavery cause, perhaps from habitual prudence, per- 
haps because he was getting too old to throw him- 
self into new agitations. But it needed no great in- 
sight to conjecture what such a man thought of a 
system that robbed poor laborers of their wages, and 
added thereto the blasphemy of calling itself an ordi- 
nation of Providence. A short time before his death 
he said to Colonel Shaw, and another grandson who 
was present, then mere lads, “ My children, I am 
leaving the stage of action, and yon are entering 
upon it. I exhort you to use your example and in- 
fluence against intemperance and slavery.” As the 
last great change approached, he seemed dreamily 
to pass into a land of vision, and his lips murmured 
words of recognition to departed friends and rela- 
tives, as if he already saw them in the spirit world. 
One of these murmuring recognitions indicated the 
kindly sympathies of his great, good heart. “ Ab,” 
said he, “ here is an old pegro just- come into this 
world. He has been a slave. Poor fellow! how 
much he has suffered !” 

If some of his children inherited from him the 
qualities which prompted them to espouse an unpop- 
ular cause, and to stand by it steadfastly, for right- 
eousness sake, it is likely that he, on his part, had 
his own honest convictions deepened by their open 
and uniform testimony. Doubtless the state of mind 
revealed in these last hours may be partly traced to 
the influence of a noble son and two noble daugh- 
ters. I have before me now a vision of one of those 
sisters, which I hope to find in my gallery of choicest 
pictures when I exchange this world of false shows 
for a higher world of realities. She was presiding 
over a table at one of our annual anti-slavery fairs, 
according to her usual custom. 
was the table of a very intelligent, lady-like person, 
whose complexion was brown. It was a rainy day, 
and few purchasers came. She remarked to me 
that she seemed to be of ro use, for one could easily 
tend several tables. Ireplied: “ But you are of 
great use. For a person of your position to be 


race that is socially proscribed, is of incalculable 
moral use.” “Is it ?” said she, in her quiet, unaf- 
fected way. “ Do let me move nearer to her, then.” 
And, after some show of arranging things on her 
table, she moved her chair farther to the right. It 
was to the right in more senses than one. How I 
loved and reverenced her! As she uttered those 
simple, unpretending words, it seemed to me that 
her countenance was irradiated with moral beauty. 
I looked at them both, as they sat side by side, and 
the picture was inwardly daguerreotyped, which I 
hope to see outwardly in my gallery above. It was 
a charming picture ; for they were dine specimens of 
different types of the human family. She of the 
fairest Anglo-Saxon type, the other with the warmly- 
tinted complexion and large, Justrous dark eyes of 
the Anglo-African. 

Young Colonel Shaw had many healthy influences 
tos him from the corrupting and’ weakening 
effects of worldly prosperity. He inherited from his 
excellent grandfather that innate honesty of charac- 
ter which is far more valuable than bank shares 
and broad acres; and, instead of being diminished 
by transmission through his parents, they confirmed 
and developed it by the largest and wisest moral 
culture. 

At the outbreak of this war, he stood upon the 
threshold of life, with the fairest and wal ng pros- 
pects spread before him. An only son, dearly and 
deservedly beloved by his parents and by a group of 
sympathizing sisters, a favorite with a numerous 
of relatives and friends, to whom he was en- 
deared by his gentle, refined and conscientious na- 
ture, no person who saw him before the war could 
have imagined that it would be his destiny to die, 
sword in band, storming a fort, amid flashes of light- 
ning and roar of artillery. But when the free in- 
stitutions of the country he loved were brought into 
peril by traitors, he did not pause to dally with the 
allurements of life. He marched at once, with the 
New York Seventh, to the protection of the Capi- 
tal. As a soldier, his bravery and firmness were 
only 6 ren by his kinliness.” He took the gentlest 
care of wounded comrades, and evinced a woman's 
1 tenderness in cutting locks of hair from 
the dead, to solace the bleeding hearts of distant 
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of the bravery of the Fifty-fourth. ~ a ee 
I have said that three of the immediate Ree 
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against slavery with quiet but og 
many years, and the two 
his parting injunction have followed their courageoys 
example in the sterner warfare that is how Pe He 
One of them, a worthy son of her who aa 
promptly to the right side, is battling manfylly ., 
the ranks of Freedom. God grant that his life » 
be spared to see the existence of this republic se an 
on the only safe and permanent basis—the utter « 
tinction of slavery ! r: 
There was another cousin of Colonel Shaw's by 
the mother’s side, who, like him, passed away in the 
storm of battle from a world which had great attrac. 
tions for‘him. I remember Theodore Parkway wh Q 
+he was a vision of infant beauty. His exqui 
fair complexion, blue eyes, and shower of voll 
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relinquished all his high aspirations and tender aw 
ciations, to serve his suffering country in her | 
need. His body lies in North Carolina, unier a tne 


on which a comrade hastily carved his initials 


“ Eyes of light and lips of roses, 
Sach as Hylas wore, 

Over all that curtain closes 
Which shall rise no more ! 

Who shall offer youth and beauty 
On the wasting shrine 

Of a stern and lofty duty, 
With a faith like thine ?” 


When I gazed on that remarkable sunset, which 
seemed like a gleam of eternal glory bevon! tly 
dark curtain, I telt that the young hero for whon 
my tears were falling was not a lonely stranger in 
that realm of light. l seemed to see the kindly 
grandfather placing his hand in’ benediction o 
head, and gentle cousie Theodore greeting him 
love. Many of the Fifty-fourth had followed t 
brave leader through the dark gate, and among them 
the poor old negro who, years ago, had been sen ia 
vision, recognized also his kindred and descendavs 
They all smiled on each other ; and when menery 
glanced backward to the loved ones in the world 
they had left so suddenly, the genial patriarch sud 
* Be not disturbed ; the separation is but fora ae 
ment, they will follow.” 

Meanwhile, the voices of mourners on ear 
struggled with tears while they sang: 
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“ Peace be with thee, 0 our Srotler, 
In the spirit-land! 

Vainly look we for another 
In thy piace to stand. 

Unto Truth and Freedom giving 
All thy early powers, 

Be thy virtue with the living, 
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